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If"  M  ire,  the  undersigned,  oppose  moves  toward  the  reimposition 
B/fl  /  of  the  draft.  The  draft  would  be  a  more  costly  way  of  main- 
W  W  taining  the  military  than  a  volunteer  force.  Those  who  claim 
that  a  draft  costs  less  than  a  volunteer  military  cite  as  a  savings  the 
lower  wages  that  the  government  can  get  away  with  paying  draftees. 
But  they  leave  out  the  burden  imposed  on  the  draftees  themselves. 
Since  a  draft  would  force  many  young  people  to  delay  or  forego 
entirely  other  activities  valuable  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  society,  the 
real  cost  of  military  manpower  would  be  substantially  more  than  the 
wages  draftees  would  be  paid.  Saying  that  a  draft  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  military  is  like  saying  that  the  pyramids  were  cheap 
because  they  were  built  with  slave  labor. 
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An  Interview  with  DANIEL  ELLSBERG  p.  13 

America’s  30,000  nuclear  warheads  aren’t  intended  for 
defense— and  they  never  have  been.  This  horrifying  truth 
emerges  from  Inquiry’s  conversation  with  a  former  Penta¬ 
gon  planner  turned  antinuclear  activist.  And  on  p.  14, 

Dede  Feldman  loohs  at  what  the  nx  missile— a  proposed 
addition  to  our  nuclear  nightmare— would  mean  to  the 
people  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Federal  Income  Truth'-in-Taxing  Forms 

Clark  Norton  p.  19 


Suicidal?  Homicidal?  Tearing  what’s  left  of  your  hair  over 
your  1040?  Hay  be  you  should  try  ours  instead. 

COLUMNS  er  REVIEWS 

Inquiries . p.  3 

Armingj or  Armageddon ;  Insatiable  Revenue  Service ;  We  ain’t  marching  any  more. 

Letters . p.  6 


First  Amendment  Watch . p.  7 

Blitzing  the  Constitution.  Joe  McCarthy’s  spirit  lives  on  in  Representative  Dan 
Daniel,  who  thinks  commies  don’t  deserve  free  speech.  ( NAT  HENTOFF) 


Corporate  State . p.  9 

Buscam.  Bump  along  with  us  as  we  recount  the  incredible  history' of  the  federal 
government’s  collapsing  bus.  (SHELDON  RlCHMAN) 


Politics . p.  10 

Slicing  the  sausage.  It’s  redistricting  time  again — a  chance  to  observe  the 
American  political  animal  at  his  self-serving  best.  ( ROBERT  WALTERS) 


Boohs . p.  23 

John  O’Sullivan  on  The  Geopolitics  of 
Information ,  by  Anthony  Smith;  Walter 
LaFeber  on  The  Winning  Weapon ,  by 
Gregg  Herken;  John  Gordon  on  The 
History  Man,  by  Malcolm  Bradbury,  and 
Stoner ,  byjohn  Williams. 

Film . p.  29 

Stephen  Harvey  reviews  La  Cage  aux 
folles  II. 
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A  WORD  FROM 
THE  PUBLISHER 

HAT  YOU  MAT  NOT 
be  able  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg’s  in¬ 
terview  in  this  issue, 
you  definitely  can  see  in  his  eyes  as  he 
speaks  about  the  insane  nuclear  arms 
race:  the  sense  of  urgency — the 
desperate  desire  to  grab  the  American 
people  by  their  collective  lapels  and 
shake  them.  “Can't  you  see  what’s 
happening?  Don’t  you  know  what  all 
this  is  going  to  lead  to?” 

Ronald  Reagan  talks  about  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  while  his  advisers  calcu¬ 
late  acceptable  levels  of  megadeaths 
and  the  odds  of  a  Soviet  response  to 
military  confrontation  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  But  Reagan,  Haig,  and 
the  rest  make  a  mockery  of  human 
life  —  not  to  mention  individual 
rights — as  they  pursue  their  bizarre 
nuclear  escalation,  further  destabiliz¬ 
ing  an  already  frighteningly  dangerous 
military  balance.  As  our  small  part  in 
the  growing  movement  to  draw  a  halt 
to  the  arms  race  before  it  is  too  late, 
we’re  pleased  to  offer  you  this  issue. 
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INQUIRY 


Candor  on  the  right 

■  What  is  “winning”  [in  El  Salvador]? 
Is  it  supporting  a  militaryjunta  that  kills 
the  opposition  but  by  its  repressive 
nature  produces  more  opposition  that 
becomes  necessary  to  kill?  If  need  be, 
yes.  . . . 

—  William  Safire,  New  York  Times, 

Feb.  26, 1981 

Why  we  need  a  stronger  military 

■  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  inaugural 
committee  was  accused  yesterday  by 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  of 
sticking  taxpayers  with  at  least  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  “hidden  inaugural  expenses” — 
including  $1.8  million  for  around-the- 
clock  military  chauffeurs  for  dozens  of 
Reagan’s  friends  and  his  personal 
housekeeper.  .  .  . 

According  to  Proxmire,  the  commit¬ 
tee  used  1,120  military  officers — mostly 
majors — as  chauffeurs  during  last 
month’s  four-day  inauguration,  which 
was  the  most  expensive  in  the  nation’s 
history.  .  .  . 

[Inaugural  cochairman  Charles 
Wick]  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  im¬ 
proper  for  the  committee  to  provide  an 
escort  and  driver  to  the  Reagans’  house¬ 
keeper.  “This  is  a  wonderful  woman 
who  has  worked  for  the  Reagans  22 
years,”  he  said.  “We  wanted  her  here.” 

—  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1981 

The  yak  lobby  won’t  like  this 

■  General  Alton  D.  Slay,  who  retired 
this  month  as  head  of  the  Air  Force 
command  that  develops  new  aircraft, 
admonished  his  four-star  colleagues  to 
stop  arguing  among  themselves  and 
agree  on  which  bomber  they  want.  .  .  . 

He  also  urged  his  colleagues  not  to 
allow  the  design  of  the  new  aircraft  to  be 
compromised.  “The  tough  and  primary 
mission  of  penetrating  Soviet  homeland 
defenses  to  put  nuclear  weapons  on 
targets  should  not  be  compromised  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
do  other  interesting  and  even  important 
missions  like  dropping  hay  to  stranded 
yaks  in  Katmandu.” 

2  — New  York  Times,  Feb.  22, 1981 


Legislative  legwork 

■  A  female  legislator  [in  Minnesota]  has 
criticized  six  male  colleagues  for  holding 
a  staff  party  at  which  they  put  on  nylon 
stockings  and  had  their  blindfolded  sec¬ 
retaries  try  to  identify  them  by  feeling 
their  legs.  .  .  . 

No  above-the-knee  touching  was 
allowed.  “None  of  the  girls  were 
touched,  anywhere,”  said  [state  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ray]  Welker  [who  organized 
the  foot- feeling  game].  “I  was  making 
fools  of  the  men,  not  the  girls.” 

— Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  28, 1981 


God  help  us 

■  Now,  I  think  sometimes  we  forget 
what  an  illustrious  character  Walter 
Cronkite  is.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
know  it,  but  in  1975,  in  1976,  and  again 
in  1977  he  was  listed  in  the  top  10  of 
Americans  who  are  really  decision¬ 
makers,  in  the  top  10.  But,  Walter,  I 
want  you  to  know  I’ve  set  for  myself  that 
same  goal  except  I  want  to  be  on  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  discussing 
this  with  my  predecessors,  Cy  Vance 
and  Henry  Kissinger.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  criteria  should  be  to  guarantee 
my  vicarship  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  Cy  said,  “Well,”  he  said,  “Al,  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing,  you  have  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  at  least  one  meeting  a  week 
alone  in  the  Oval  Office  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

And  Henry  said,  “Well,  I  accept  that 
criteria,”  he  said,  “But  when  you  really 
know  you’re  there  is  when  in  the  midst  of 
this  meeting  there’s  a  hot  line  call  and 
the  President  refuses  to  take  it;  he  just 
doesn’t  want  to  be  interrupted.” 

I  said,  “Henry,  I’m  going  to  do  better 
than  that.  I  want  the  President  to  pick 
up  the  phone  and  take  the  call  and  then 
pause  and  say,  ‘Al,  it’s  for  you.’” 

— Secretary  o f  State  A  lexander  Haig 
speaking  at  a  dinner  honoring  Walter 
Cronkite,  Feb.  9, 1981 


“ Awk ,  awk— Polly  want  a 
survival  craeker ” 

■  Dogs  can  look  forward  to  eating  well 
for  five  years  after  doomsday  if  their 
owners  take  the  advice  of  a  California 
firm  now  launching  a  new  line  in  pet 
survival  kits. 

According  to  Pearl  Tarman,  vice 
president  of  Country  Roads  Inc.,  a  sur¬ 
vival  food  specialty  firm  in  Van  Nuys, 
millions  of  Americans  now  stockpiling 
food  to  keep  them  going  through  “a  de¬ 
pression  or  doomsday”  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  worried  about  what  their  pets 
would  eat. 

Which  was  how  Gene  and  Pearl  T ar- 
man  began  expanding  their  survival 
food  for  people  into  a  menu  for  animals. 
So  far,  the  survival  diet — called  “Sir 
Vival” — is  for  dogs,  but  Pearl  Tarman 
has  been  reassuring  cat  lovers  that  the 
firm  also  is  working  on  survival  food  for 
felines,  not  to  mention  parrots. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  20,  1981 

Jerry  Falwell  please  note 

■  Some  activist  priests  and  nuns  have 
“overstepped  their  bounds”  of  religious 
freedom  by  becoming  involved  in  polit¬ 
ical  struggles  in  Latin  America,  says 
President  Reagan’s  nominee  to  head 
the  State  Department’s  human-rights 
office.  .  .  . 

“There  is  a  difference  between  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  being  involved  in  theolog¬ 
ical  thought,  and  nuns  and  clergymen 
engaging  in  activities  inimical  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  government,”  [Ernest  W.] 
Lefever  said. 

— Miami  Herald,  Feb.  23, 1981 

The  Pepsi  inauguration 

■  Intent  on  picking  up  where  he  left  off 
when  Richard  Nixon  left  office,  PepsiCo 
chairman  Donald  Kendall — one  of  the 
former  president’s  closest  friends  and  a 
key  booster  of  the  1972  Nixon  cam¬ 
paign —  hosted  an  extravagant  pre¬ 
inauguration  party  in  Washington’s  Pan 
American  Union  Building.  Scores  of  dip¬ 
lomats,  members  of  Congress  and  new 
cabinet  members  attended  the  affair.... 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the 
jammed  reception,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger,  a  former  Pepsi 
director,  smiled  as  he  squelched  even  the 
least  suggestion  that  the  party  might 
have  something  to  do  with  Pepsi’s  global 
corporate  objectives.  “Well,  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  what  the  goal  of  the  party  is. 

I  think  they  hope  to  entertain  a  lot  of 
very  nice  people.” 

— In  These  Times,  Feb.  4-10,  1981 
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Nuclear  hawks  on  a  rampage 

Arming  for 
Armageddon 

7-*  If  E  1SECLEAR  ARMS  RACE,  OJVCE  A 

source  of  anguish  even  for  the  leaders  who  directed 
it,  has  now  been  largely  purged  of  its  moral  implica¬ 
tions  in  public  debate.  Once  an  entire  generation 
remembered  with  horror  the  victims  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  blasted  by  weapons  a  fraction  of  the  size  of  our 
modern  warheads.  Today  that  memory  has  been  cleansed  and 
disinfected  by  the  clinical  parlance  of  “counterforce  options,” 
“limited  war,”  and  “surgical  strikes.”  If  the  polls  can  be 
believed,  a  majority  of  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
follow  the  nuclear  war  hawks  and  spend  untold  billions  of 
dollars  to  beef  up  our  nuclear  arsenal. 

But  why  is  there  such  a  sense  of  urgency?  The  policy 
assumptions  that  underlie  this  planned  buildup  are  absent 
from  media  coverage  of  nuclear  issues.  Instead  we  are  bom¬ 
barded  with  spurious  and  misleading  “comparisons”  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  missile  forces,  and  frightened  with  warn¬ 
ings  of  a  “window  of  vulnerability”  that  will  open  up  in  the 
mid-1980s  if  the  United  States  doesn’t  quickly  restore  the 
nuclear  balance. 

Taken  at  face  value,  such  warnings  are  ludicrous.  Although 
Soviet  land-based  missiles  are  indeed  becoming  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  numerous,  technical  problems  with  their  guidance 
and  reliability  make  it  implausible  that  the  Soviets  could 
destroy  even  three-quarters  of  our  land-based  missiles.  Still 
invulnerable  are  our  submarines  and  most  of  our  bombers — 
leaving  us  with  more  than  7000  warheads  to  annihilate  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  the  United  States  could  absorb  an 
all-out  Soviet  attack  and  still  kill  40  percent  of  its  population  in 
return.  If  that’s  not  enough  to  make  Soviet  leaders  think  twice, 
then  nothing  is. 

So  the  real  issue  isn’t  our  decline  into  “inferiority”  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  the  debate  is  often  couched  in  such 
fearful  terms.  Buried  in  the  analytical  papers  of  the  Pentagon’s 
strategic  thinkers  is  another  consideration  entirely.  Their  goal 
isn’t  simple  deterrence  at  all;  it  is  nothing  less  than  nuclear 
“superiority.” 

When  General  David  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  writes  in  his  fiscal  1982  posture  statement  of  our  need  to 
acquire  greater  “time  urgent  hard  target  kill  potential,”  he  is 
calling  for  superiority,  in  language  calculated  to  obscure  his 
meaning  from  the  average  citizen.  His  phrase  is  jargon  for  the 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  missile  silos,  as  promised  by  the  MX 
and  sub-launched  Trident  II  missiles.  No  one  is  going  to  blow 
up  Soviet  silos  in  a  retaliatory  strike  after  they  are  already 
empty.  Instead,  Jones  and  other  Pentagon  planners  aim  to 


present  the  Soviets  with  the  credible  threat  of  a  disarming  first 
strike,  a  threat  that  will  make  them  slow  to  test  American 
resolve  in  “critical”  areas  of  the  Third  World  and  in  Europe. 
As  Daniel  Ellsberg  recounts  in  an  interview  beginning  on  page 
13,  every  modern  American  president  but  Gerald  Ford  at  one 
time  or  another  threatened  the  Soviets  or  their  allies  with  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Those  threats  were  indeed  credi¬ 
ble  in  the  years  when  the  Linked  States  enjoyed  dear  nuclear 
superiority.  Now  that  the  USSR  has  at  last  caught  up  with  us, 
American  planners  see  no  option  but  to  try  to  reestablish 
hegemony  through  a  crash  nuclear  buildup. 

This  reliance  on  nuclear  superiority  is  practically  as  old  as 
nuclear  weapons  themselves.  Back  in  1950  President  Truman 
approved  a  policy  paper  of  the  National  Security  Council  that 
put  the  strategy  in  the  bluntest  of  terms.  Given  our  inferiority 
in  conventional  land  forces,  it  argued,  “The  only  deterrent  we 
can  present  to  the  Kremlin  is  the  evidence  we  give  that  we 
may  make  any  of  the  critical  points  [in  the  world]  which  we 
cannot  hold  the  occasion  for  a  global  war  of  annihilation.” 
This  policy  found  its  most  infamous  public  expression  in  John 
Foster  Dulles’s  proclamation  in  1954  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  back  up  its  far-flung  conventional  forces  “by 
the  further  deterrent  of  massive  retaliatory  power.”  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  would  initiate  a  nuclear  holocaust  to 
cancel  Soviet  gains  anywhere  in  the  world. 

More  recently,  Eugene  Rostow,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  (to  which 
Richard  Allen  belonged  until  recently),  has  used  terms  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  those  of  Ellsberg  in  describing — and  in  Ros- 
tow’s  case,  defending — the  history  of  nuclear  diplomacy.  In  a 
1979  article  in  Commentary ,  Rostow  acknowledges  that  up  until 
the  late  1960s,  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  “overwhelming 


nuclear  superiority,”  which  proved  to  be  the  “decisive  factor” 
in  our  success  in  Third  World  crises  from  Iran  (1946)  to  Korea 
to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Our  loss  in  Vietnam,  however,  was  symptomatic  of  the 
changing  balance;  by  the  end  of  the  1960s  “superiority  had 
given  way  to  stalemate.  The  deterioration  of  our  nuclear 
advantage  led  to  the  erosion  of  our  position  and  profoundly 
affected  the  final  stages  of  the  conflict.”  Rostow  urges  a  return 
to  superiority,  so  that  “behind  the  shield”  of  these  weapons  we 
can  “carry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  with  global 
interests  ...” 

Edward  Luttwak,  another  prominent  nuclear  hawk  and 
Reagan  campaign  adviser,  admits  unhesitatingly  that  the 
Soviet  goal  “is  not  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor,”  but  rather  “the 
political  neutralization  of  our  strategic  forces.  This  is  to  be 
achieved  by  persuading  both  the  American  people  and  those 
who  seek  security  from  the  United  States  that  the  latter  can  no 
longer  offset  local  Soviet  military  advantages  by  strategic  3 
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nuclear  guarantees. .  . .  Only  those  who  continue  to  argue  that 
strategic  nuclear  power  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  can  disagree  with  the  contention  that  a  crash  effort 
has  now  become  necessary.” 

Luttwak,  Rostow,  and  other  Pentagon  strategists  thus  ex¬ 
plicitly  reject  the  relatively  recent  doctrine  underlying  salt 
that  our  nuclear  arsenal  is  meant  simply  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they  see  nuclear 
weapons  as  essential  to  a  policy  of  aggressively  rolling  back  the 
Soviets  from  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  and  perhaps  even  Poland. 

Numerous  trial  balloons  have  been  floated  in  the  last  two 
years  by  the  Reagan  and  Carter  administrations  to  prepare 
the  American  public  to  accept  this  unfamiliar  and  awesomely 
dangerous  and  immoral  strategy.  Carter’s  defense  secretary 
Harold  Brown  in  August  1980  announced  his  readiness  to 
initiate  nuclear  war  against  “conventional  aggression,”  and  in 
January  1981  publicly  warned  that  a  Soviet  march  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  “global  nuclear  war.” 

Nor  has  the  Reagan  camp  hesitated  to  threaten  global  war 
for  interests  it  deems  “vital.”  George  Bush,  back  in  1980,  led 
the  way  with  his  comment  to  an  interviewer  that  there  could 
indeed  be  a  “winner  in  a  nuclear  exchange.”  This  January, 
Frank  Carlucci,  now  number  two  at  Defense,  called  on  the 
United  States  to  develop  “a  nuclear  war-fighting  capability.” 
And  President  Reagan  himself,  on  February  2,  announced 
his  intention  to  place  a  tripwire  of  American  troops  in  the 
Middle  East  “on  the  assumption  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
ready  yet  to  take  on  that  confrontation  which  would  become 
World  War  ill.” 

Our  planners  in  Washington,  in  other  words,  are  holding 
the  entire  American  people — not  to  mention  millions  in  the 
USSR  and  the  Third  World — hostage  to  an  extravagantly  risky 
policy  of  shoring  up  our  declining  world  power  with  a  “credi¬ 
ble”  nuclear  threat.  In  the  process  they  are  dramatically 
undermining  the  stability  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  balance. 
American  acquisition  of  “silo-busting”  weapons  like  the  MX 
will  only  push  the  Soviets  into  a  policy  of  “launch  on  warn¬ 
ing,”  opening  the  way  for  any  form  of  accident  or  misunder¬ 
standing  to  trigger  off  a  global  exchange.  And  the  longer  the 
race  continues,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  stop,  especially  as  we 
develop  weapons  like  the  MX  and  cruise  missile,  whose  num¬ 
bers  are  extremely  hard  for  the  opposing  side  to  verify. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  this  policy  of  combined  genocide 
and  suicide.  It  consists,  first,  of  recognizing  that  nuclear  war  is 
not  winnable;  that  even  a  “limited,  surgical”  strike  by  either 
side  against  the  other’s  missiles — not  cities  or  industries — 
would  kill  perhaps  20  million  people  in  the  first  go-round,  and 
almost  certainly  provoke  an  unlimited  holocaust. 

It  consists,  second,  of  admitting  that  none  of  our  interests 
abroad  are  worth  the  risk  of  such  destruction.  The  armchair 
analysts  with  their  paper  scenarios  forget  these  risks,  even  as 
they  offer  us  a  future  full  of  burning  flesh  and  irradiated 
bodies. 

It  consists,  third,  of  freezing  our  nuclear  arsenal  at  its 
current  level,  vastly  more  than  adequate  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack,  and  then  offering  to  make  significant  cuts  in  return  for 
Soviet  reciprocity.  These  cuts  would  not  undermine  our  deter¬ 
rent  but  would  offer  both  sides  a  realistic  way  to  end  the 
unstable  and  paralyzingly  expensive  arms  race. 

The  doctrine  of  strategic  superiority  is  mad  for  two  reasons: 
It  assumes  the  Soviets  will  conveniently  stand  still,  and  it 
views  nuclear  war  much  like  any  other  war.  The  alternative 
path  recognizes  the  need  for  mutual  solutions  to  the  nuclear 
race  and  offers  the  Soviets  the  incentive  to  cooperate.  It  is  the 
4  path  to  survival.  n| 


Home-grown  Gestapo 

Insatiable  Revenue 
Service 

/ris  TAMPA,  FLORIDA,  A  TEARFUL  OLD 

woman  waits  in  her  husband’s  hospital  room,  praying 
that  her  cancer-ridden  husband  will  not  die  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  admits  they’ve  mixed  him  up 
with  someone  else — or  she’ll  lose  her  house.  In  Alaska, 
as  horrified  news  photographers  snap  away,  IRS  agents  smash 
in  the  windows  of  a  Volkswagen  and  drag  a  young  couple 
through  the  shattered  glass,  dumping  them  bruised  and 
bleeding  on  the  sidewalk.  In  Nassau,  a  bank  manager  sleeps 
with  an  IRS-paid  whore  while  agents  steal  the  contents  of  his 
briefcase.  In  California,  a  legislator  who  refuses  a  pay  raise 
gets  a  call  from  the  IRS  warning  her  that  she’s  still  got  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  money  that  she  won’t  accept.  In  Austin,  Texas, 
three  agents  burst  into  the  crowded  waiting  room  of  an 
accountant  they  consider  too  liberal  and  shout,  “We’re  federal 
investigators!  Everybody  up  against  the  wall!”  Then  they 
seize  dozens  of  cartons  of  financial  records  of  the  accountant’s 
clients — and  afterwards  inform  the  clients  that  they’ll  have  to 
file  new  returns,  this  time  without  benefit  of  their  own  finan¬ 
cial  records.  Woe  to  any  of  them  who  makes  a  mistake — a 
Nevada  executive  who  filed  returns  the  IRS  didn’t  like  was 
informed  that  he  owed  an  additional  $3.2  million  for  the  past 
four  years.  His  gross  income  during  those  years  was  only  $2.2 
million. 

These  horror  stories  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  when  it 
comes  to  the  IRS.  If  America  has  a  Gestapo,  a  secret  police 
force  that  is  a  law  unto  itself,  it’s  the  irs.  Hyperbole?  Hardly. 
Ask  the  citizens  of  tiny  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  where  the  IRS 
arbitrarily  labeled  167  citizens  “delinquent”  and  maybe 
“dangerous.”  (One  of  these  desperadoes  had  been  bedridden 
in  a  local  hospital  for  two  years.)  The  agency  decided  to  send 
twenty-five  armed  agents  door-to-door  in  St.  Anthony,  seizing 
money  at  gunpoint.  The  plan  was  aborted  at  the  last  minute 
when  a  few  of  the  agents  persuaded  their  superiors  that 
although  none  of  the  167  had  ever  shown  any  tendency  toward 
violence,  they  might  quickly  develop  one  if  a  bunch  of  IRS 
agents  began  kicking  in  their  doors.  Supervisors  finally  gave  in 
to  pragmatic  argument,  but  only  after  noting  in  a  memo  that 
“cancellation  in  no  way  indicates  that  the  upper  levels  of  the 
irs  objected  to  the  project.”  Several  people  involved  in  the 
planning  were  soon  promoted. 

The  agency’s  contempt  for  tax-paying  America  surfaces  in 
other  less  dramatic,  but  equally  telling,  ways.  An  irs  worker 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  revealed  that  around  his  office  tax¬ 
payers  were  known  as  “scumbags.”  IRS  responded  that  the 
employee  ought  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  around  reporters.  In 
Las  Vegas  an  irs  auditor  who  had  summoned  a  casino  em¬ 
ployee  into  her  office  threw  his  records  back  across  the  desk  at 
him,  “This  is  a  bunch  of  bullshit.”  she  sneered.  “All  you 
people  on  the  Strip  make  a  gang  of  money.  We  know  how 
much  it  is,  and  I’m  not  letting  any  crummy  records  get  in  the 
way  of  this  audit.” 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  auditor  kept  her  word.  Nothing  gets  in 
the  way  of  an  irs  employee  trying  to  meet  a  collection  quota. 
(The  IRS  emphatically  denies  that  any  such  thing  as  a  quota 
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exists,  but  any  former  irs  employee  will  tell  you  what  a  lie  that 
is.)  Preferred  method:  “seizure,”  which  is  just  that.  The  IRS 
seizes  your  home,  car,  bank  account,  business,  or  anything 
else  it  can  find,  and  sells  it  at  public  auction.  You  can  always 
complain  in  court  later.  One  irs  collection  officer  from  St. 
Louis  told  Congress  last  summer  that  it’s  all  a  big  game— 
“There  is  competition  among  [irs]  groups  and  branches  to 
see  who  can  get  the  most  seizures  during  the  month.”  In  case 
some  of  the  taxpayers  fail  to  play  in  a  sportsmanlike  fashion, 
IRS  special  agents  always  carry  .38  caliber  revolvers  equipped 
with  explosive  dum-dum  bullets.  Dum-dums  are  outlawed  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  but  unfortunately  the  IRS  was  not  a 
signatory  to  that  treaty. 

It  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  IRS  reserves  the  tough-guy 
stuff  for  A1  Capone  and  other  hard-core  criminals,  but  actual¬ 
ly  it’s  quite  the  reverse.  A  Michigan  collection  officer  testified 
to  Congress  that  seizures  are  usually  directed  against  tax¬ 
payers  who  are  doing  their  best  to  cooperate  with  the  irs.  This 
way,  the  officer  explained,  “all  of  the  information  necessary  to 
affect  seizure  has  been  supplied  by  the  taxpayer.”  And,  he 
added,  “this  type  of  taxpayer  is  also  more  docile  and  less  likely 
to  resist.”  Hence  we  have  the  case  of  Helen  Ryder,  an  elderly 
Nevada  widow  whose  house  was  nearly  seized  for  $24  in 
erroneous  penalties.  She  kept  the  house  only  because  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun  intervened  at  the  last  minute  and  paid  the  bill.  And 
then  there’s  Nickey  Moss,  an  Atlanta  barber  who  rented 
chairs  in  his  barber  shop  to  other  independent  barbers,  using 
a  lease  approved  in  advance  by  the  irs.  He  paid  taxes  on  the 
rent,  but  the  IRS,  despite  having  okayed  the  arrangement, 
decided  that  wasn’t  good  enough;  the  independent  barbers 
were  really  employees  of  Moss,  and  he  was  liable  for  not  having 
withheld  their  income  and  social  security  taxes.  The  IRS  imme¬ 
diately  slapped  $25,000  worth  of  liens  on  his  home  and  assets. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  only  the  meek  who  inherit  trouble  from 
the  IRS.  As  tax  burdens  grow  more  and  more  oppressive,  there 
are  more  and  more  tax  rebels  who  openly  defy  the  IRS— and 
the  agency  knows  just  how  to  deal  with  them.  In  Michigan, 
where  thousands  of  auto  workers  are  demonstrating  their 
anger  over  taxes  by  taking  up  to  ninety-nine  deductions  on 
their  W-4  forms,  IRS  seizures  are  up  325  percent  this  year.  And 
the  IRS  won’t  back  down  from  gunfights  with  bigger  oppo¬ 
nents,  either.  In  the  mid-sixties,  when  Missouri  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  Long  conducted  hearings  and  listened  to  testimony 
about  how  the  IRS  defied  court  orders,  tapped  phones,  opened 
mail,  and  conducted  ClA-style  black-bag  jobs,  he  soon  found 
his  tax  returns  had  been  leaked  to  Life  magazine.  Although  no 
one  ever  proved  that  Long  had  cheated  on  his  taxes,  he  was 
unseated  in  the  1968  primaries.  In  the  mid-seventies  the  IRS 
claimed  another  senatorial  scalp  after  the  mysterious  leak  of 
New  Mexico  Senator  Joseph  Montoya’s  returns.  Montoya, 
too,  had  been  hearing  testimony  on  IRS  abuses.  (One  of 
Montoya’s  witnesses  was  hauled  away  to  a  mental  hospital  at 
irs  behest  before  she  could  testify.) 

So  despite  Clark  Norton’s  tongue-in-cheek  “Truth-in- 
Taxing”  form  that  appears  on  page  19,  the  IRS  is  no  laughing 
matter.  But  as  April  15  approaches,  there  are  some  good  signs. 
Brutal  tactics  or  no,  the  IRS  simply  cannot  cope  with  the  open 
tax  revolt  in  this  country.  The  same  wave  of  phony  W-4  forms 
that’s  sweeping  through  Michigan  has  also  caught  the  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  in  southern  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  estimates  of  the  “underground  economy” — untaxed 
transactions  conducted  in  cash — run  as  high  as  $500  billion  a 
year.  That  means  that  as  much  as  $104  billion  in  federal  taxes 
is  going  uncollected  each  year;  not  so  long  ago,  that  would 
have  covered  the  entire  federal  budget. 


The  feds  are  not  just  angry  about  this;  they’re  frightened — 
frightened  that  the  whole  system  of  voluntary  compliance  is 
tumbling  about  their  heads,  and  frightened  about  what  the 
ugly  public  mood  might  mean  for  individual  IRS  employees.  A 
secret  irs  study  that  came  to  light  last  year  said  that  “irs 
employees  have  experienced  a  wide  range  of  threats,  assaults, 
and  harassments  from  members  of  the  illegal  tax  protest 
movement.”  Threats,  assaults,  and  harassments— now  whom 
does  that  remind  you  of?  As  you  drop  your  return  in  the 
mailbox,  smile.  The  irs  is  getting  back  some  of  its  own. 


/»0  TROOPS  TO  EL  SALVADOR,  PRES- 

/%  / ident  Ronald  Reagan  promised  through  the  head- 

/  ^  /  lines  of  the  American  press.  We  will  not  become 

/  W  enmired  in  “another  Vietnam,”  he  assured  us. 

%/  f  And,  to  preempt  any  such  unfortunate  compari¬ 
sons,  he  has  ordered  Richard  Allen,  his  national  security  aide, 
to  draw  up  a  report  highlighting  the  differences  between  the 
two  situations. 

Allen  may  continue  to  crank  out  any  number  of  grammar- 
school  geography  lessons  contrasting  the  terrain,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  political  demography  of  Vietnam  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  but  common-sense  Americans  can  easily  cut  through  the 
administration’s  sophistry  and  propaganda  to  one  central 
fact:  The  United  States  has  now  dispatched  military  advisers 
and  military  equipment  to  a  vicious  and  corrupt  military 
dictatorship  that  constitutes  one  of  the  sides  in  another  na¬ 
tion’s  bloody  civil  war. 

Allen’s  mendacity  and  Reagan’s  simple-mindedness  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  situation  is  directly  parallel  to  the  first  year 
of  John  E.  Kennedy’s  presidency  when  we  were  assured  that 
the  2,000  members  of  the  “Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group”  in  Vietnam  were  stationed  there  only  to  advise  and 
instruct  the  locals  in  how  to  defend  the  government  against 
“Communist  aggression.”  The  next  year  Kennedy  dis¬ 
patched  10,000  advisers.  By  1964  Lyndonjohnson  assured  us 
that  “we  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten 
thousand  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought 
to  be  doing  for  themselves.”  By  that  time  the  number  of 
advisers  had  risen  to  16,500,  and  within  two  more  years  the 
number  exceeded  a  quarter-million. 

Messrs.  Reagan,  Haig,  and  Allen  have  plainly  stated  that 
they  intend  to  stop  the  march  ofCommunism  in  the  Americas, 
and  that  they  see  El  Salvador  as  the  first  barricade  in  the 
struggle  to  control  guerrilla  forces  throughout  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  have  also  made  it  clear  that  they  will  dispatch 
American  soldiers  to  oversee  their  schemes.  If  we  learned 
anything  from  our  bloody  time  in  Vietnam,  it  is  that  American 
intervention  only  strengthens  left-wing  opposition  to  a  foreign 
presence  and  thus  feeds  the  very  movement  it’s  meant  to 
crush.  On  May  3  and  May  9  two  rallies  have  been  scheduled 
in  Washington  to  protest  this  new  American  war  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  Now  is  the  time  for  Americans  to  remind  the  government 
of  another  commitment  from  the  Vietnam  era:  that  we  ain’t 
marching  any  more.  Qj  5 
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Growing  up  weird  in  Virginia 

WAS  QUITE  CHARMED  BY 
Robert  Walters’s  article  about  the 
CIA’s  underground  installation,  some¬ 
times  called  Mount  Weather  [Feb.  2]. 

I  grew  up  in  Mclean,  Virginia,  home¬ 
town  of  the  CIA,  during  the  sixties.  It 
seemed  that  most  daddies  worked  for 
“the  government,”  disappearing  for 
days  at  a  time  “on  assignment,”  and 
mommies  drank  more  than  a  bit.  Typi¬ 
cal  childhood  games  were  playing 
“Anne  Frank”  in  someone’s  fallout  shel¬ 
ter,  or  playing  war  through  the  network 
of  sewer  systems.  The  can-lined  pantry 
was  called  “the  missile  crisis  closet”  and 
air  raid  drills  were  common  in  school. 
Once  on  vacation,  I  recall  my  father 
pointing  to  the  large  electric  fence  about 
half  a  mile  down  the  Appalachian  Trail 
from  our  summer  home.  “That’s  the 
underground  cia,”  he  said.  “How  do 
you  know?”  I  interrogated.  “The  Rus¬ 
sians  told  me,”  he  responded.  That 
seemed  normal  to  me. 

Stephanie  Chanel 

New  York ,  N.  Y. 

The  Russians  are  coming 

0  YOU  REALLY  THINK  THE 
navy  community  here  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  believes  Jonathan  Marshall’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  “defense  mania”  [Jan.  12  &  26]? 
There  is  a  realistic  threat  to  U.S.  nuclear 
forces  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Also, 
and  more  importantly,  the  ability  of 
American  military  forces,  made  up  of  2 
million  military  volunteers,  to  counter 
Soviet  forces  that  number  4.1  million 
conscripts,  is  in  question.  Compounding 
the  danger  is  the  fact  that  almost  every¬ 
where,  Russian  power  lies  far  closer  than 
American  forces  to  the  world’s  critical 
flash  points. 

The  Soviet  military  now  consumes  1 1 
to  15  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product,  three  times  the  American  bur¬ 
den.  Pentagon  officials  now  estimate 
that  Moscow  has  outspent  the  United 


States  on  arms  by  $240  billion  since 
1970.  Please  follow  up  your  article  with 
more  realistic  and  truthful  reporting. 
The  Russians  are  coming!  What  will  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  do  about  it? 

Stephen  A.  Blertch 

Mayport  Naval  Air  Station,  Fla. 


Irish  patriotism 

/MUST  CHALLENGE  THE  BASIC 
premise  of  Warren  Hinckle’s  article 
on  Northern  Ireland  and  your  editorial 
in  the  same  issue  [Feb.  3]  that  the  con¬ 
temporary  British  role  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  is  imperialist.  The  overwhelming 
majority  in  Northern  Ireland  regard 
themselves  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  have  a  historical, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  identity  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  rest  oflreland,  and  forced 
unification  against  their  wishes  would 
be  a  grievous  disregard  of  self- 
determination. 

An  admittedly  complicating  factor  is 
the  substantial  Catholic  nationalist 
minority  within  the  six  counties,  whose 
own  aspirations  would  be  frustrated  by 
an  unconditional  respecting  of  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  A  more  intelli¬ 
gent  drawing  of  the  partition  line  back  in 
the  1920s  would  have  included  many  of 
them  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  but  there 
would  have  remained  a  sizable  and  even 
more  imperiled  minority  in  a  shrunken 
Northern  Ireland. 

Northern  Catholic  leaders,  many 
Protestants,  and  the  governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  agree  on 
the  necessity  of  forming  for  Northern 
Ireland  some  extraordinary  provincial 
institutions  in  the  spirit  of  John 
Calhoun’s  concurrent  majority  concept; 
this  would  guarantee  a  proportionate 
participation  in  administration  by  a 
minority  that  since  1920  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  permanent  opposition  role. 
Most  Protestants  are  reluctant  to  accept 
such,  but  at  least  sectarian  violence  has 
greatly  declined  in  the  past  few  years. 

Observers  would  interpret  any 
renewed  increase — rather  than  the 


decrease — in  Protestant  violence  as  an 
indication  of  Protestant  disillusionment 
with  Britain,  a  disillusionment  ground¬ 
ed  on  fears  of  British  capitulation  to  the 
ira.  Accordingly,  the  espousal  of  Ulster 
independence  by  a  few  Protestants,  in 
which  Hinckle  places  such  expectations, 
is  perceived  more  ominously  by  North¬ 
ern  Catholics.  Of  course,  Irish  patriots 
6000  miles  away  from  the  scene  have 
nothing  to  lose  in  believing  that  the  Prot¬ 
estants  really  are  Irish  nationalists  tem¬ 
porarily  blindfolded  by  the  British. 

John  P.  McCarthy, 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Fordham  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dope  nostalgia 

S  ONE  WHO  WAS  EXPOSED 
to  the  “better  living  through  chemis¬ 
try”  culture,  I  found  Altered  States  to  be 
vintage  nostalgia.  While  the  movie  may 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  Stephen 
Harvey’s  analysis  [Feb.  23],  I  suspect  it 
will  have  a  very  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  past  travelers  to  altered  states. 
It  is  an  Incredible  Experience  that 
should  strike  a  highly  responsive  chord 
among  the  few,  leaving  the  rest  to 
scratch  their  heads.  Pass  the  mush¬ 
rooms,  please.  (If  you  want  to  publish 
this,  please  use  my  initials.)  Continue 
the  fine  work.  Along  with  Mother  Jones, 
your  publication  is  an  invigorating  alter¬ 
native  to  what  plays  in  Peoria. 

S.H. 

Peoria,  III. 

A  few  rhetorical  questions 

0  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT 
there  are  no  victims  to  drug  addic¬ 
tion,  prostitution,  and  other  various  con- 
sen  tual  acts?  Do  you  believe  that  OSHA  is 
not  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  life  of 
the  working  man  [“Where  we  stand,” 
Jan.  12  &  26]?  Do  you  believe  the  Ira¬ 
nians  found  out  about  violence  in  this 
century?  That  the  Americans  taught  the 
Iranians  the  acceptance  of  violence 
[“Barbarians  on  both  sides,”  Feb.  23]? 
You  should  read  about  Islamic  culture! 
Read  the  Koran!  Visit  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries!  See  the  world!  Educate  yourselves! 
Dominique  Marguerite-Brenner 

Eugene,  Ore. 
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Blitzing  the 
Constitution 

ON  JUNE  28,  1940,  CON - 
gress  passed  the  first  peacetime 
sedition  statute  since  the  virulent 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1 798.  Known 
as  the  Smith  Act,  it  included  a  provision 
making  it  a  crime  to  advocate  or  teach 
the  overthrow  of  any  government  in  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence. 

While  the  bill  was  being  more  or  less 
debated  in  Congress,  the  press  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  and  witnesses  against  it 
on  the  Hill  were  exceedingly  few  (the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  CIO 
Maritime  Union,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  were  among  them). 
The  Smith  Act  sailed  through  both 
houses,  but  its  net  was  not  grandly  cast 
until  1948,  when  the  national  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party  was  indicted  un¬ 
der  the  statute’s  conspiracy  provisions. 

Three  years  later,  to  the  rage  and 
anguish  of  Hugo  Black  and  William  O. 
Douglas,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Smith  Act  ( Den¬ 
nis  v.  United  States)  in  the  successful  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  Communist  chieftains. 
But  these  defendants,  Black  charged  in 
dissent,  were  not  accused  of  overt  acts  of 
any  kind.  They  were  engaged  in  com¬ 
municating  ideas,  and  surely  the  First 
Amendment  was  intended  to  protect  all 
views,  not  only  “those  ‘safe’  or  orthodox 
views  which  rarely  need  its  protection.” 

Yet  Black,  as  a  true  believer  in  the 
resilience  of  the  American  constitutional 
system,  added:  “Public  opinion  being 
what  it  now  is,  few  will  protest  the  con¬ 
viction  of  these  Communist  petitioners. 
There  is  hope,  however,  that  in  calmer 
times,  when  present  pressures,  passions, 
and  fears  subside,  this  or  some  later 
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Court  will  restore  First  Amendment 
liberties  to  the  high  preferred  place 
where  they  belong  in  a  free  society.” 

Meanwhile,  though,  Congress  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  in  fear  of  certain  citizens’ 
free  expression.  In  1954,  during  Senate 
debate  on  the  Communist  Control  Act, 
that  archetypical  liberal,  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  proposed  a  measure  that  would 
have  made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  be  a 
member,  a  mere  member,  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Congress  could  not  quite 
bring  itself  to  be  that  baldly  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  the  First  Amendment;  but  the 
Communist  Control  Act,  as  passed  and 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower,  in¬ 
cluded  a  “Proscribed  Organizations” 
provision  that  kicked  the  party  as  a 
whole  outside  the  pale  of  the  polity.  The 
Communist  Party  was  no  longer  to  be 
“entitled  to  any  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  attendant  upon  legal 
bodies  created  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.” 

The  Smith  Act  fell  into  disuse  (al¬ 
though  it  is  still  on  the  books)  after  a 
murky  Supreme  Court  decision  {Yates  v. 
United  States,  1957)  held  that  it  was  okay 
to  advocate  an  abstract  doctrine  of  forci¬ 
ble  overthrow  of  the  government.  But, 
said  the  Court,  the  First  Amendment  is 
no  protection  for  those  who  advocate 
unlawful  action  to  forcibly  overthrow  the 
government.  (Justice  John  Harlan, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  that  meant:  “The  essential 
distinction  is  that  those  to  whom  the 
advocacy  is  addressed  must  be  urged  to 
do  something,  now  or  in  the  future, 
rather  than  merely  to  believe  in  some¬ 
thing.”) 

The  government,  as  confused  as  ev¬ 
erybody  else,  decided  that  it  didn’t  have 
enough  evidence  against  its  remaining 
defendants  under  the  Smith  Act  to  clear¬ 
ly  show  they  had  been  advocating  action 
rather  than  only  ideas — a  First  Amend¬ 


ment  victory,  though  hardly  a  stunning 
one.  And  the  1954  Communist  Control 
Act  never  got  off  the  ground,  being  bur¬ 
dened  with  too  many  constitutional  in¬ 
firmities.  It  remains,  as  Thomas  Emer¬ 
son  says  in  The  System  of  Freedom  of  Ex¬ 
pression,  “as  a  monument  to  the  incom¬ 
petence,  irresponsibility,  and  hysteria  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress.  Or  possibly 
as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  suppression 
in  a  future  hysteria.” 

Over  the  years,  then,  it  did  appear 
that,  in  so  far  as  Congress  was  con¬ 
cerned,  hysteria  over  “dangerous” 
speech  had  largely  subsided.  While  the 
FBI,  the  CIA,  and  other  Myrmidons  of 
the  executive  branch  continued  to  pur¬ 
sue  “subversives”  for  what  they  said  and 
wrote  rather  than  for  any  criminal  acts, 
Congress  did  not  seriously  entertain  any 
more  statutes  directly  attacking  political 
expression.  Until  December  1980,  and 
the  Blitz  Amendment. 

r'OU  HAVEN’T  HEARD  OF 
the  Blitz  Amendment?  It’s  hard¬ 
ly  your  fault.  To  my  knowledge, 
except  for  the  Washington  Post,  no  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  has  mentioned  it,  nor 
have  any  of  the  television  network  news 
operations.  Yet  the  Blitz  Amendment  is 


a  frightening  reaffirmation  of  the  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  hysteria  of  which  Con¬ 
gress  is  capable— and  of  which  it  will 
surely  continue  to  be  capable  during  the 
current  session. 

First,  some  background.  Allen  Blitz, 
30,  comes  from  the  Bronx,  in  New  York 
City,  but  now  lives  in  Martinsville,  a 
town  of  20,000  in  southern  Virginia, 
where  most  of  the  jobs  are  in  furniture 
and  textile  manufacturing.  His  wife, 
Dorothy,  34,  used  to  be  an  elementary- 
school  teacher  but  then  became  a  force¬ 
ful  and  effective  labor  organizer  at  the 
Budd  Trailer  Company  in  Martinsville. 
They  have  a  three-year-old  daughter, 
Kendra. 

The  Blitzes  had  been  tax-paying, 
gainfully  employed  citizens  of  Martins¬ 
ville  until  November  3,  1979.  Then,  as 
members  of  the  Communist  Workers 
Party,  they  journeyed  to  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  to  take  part  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
which  resulted  in  the  killings  of  five  of 


Congress  hadn’t  seriously 
attacked  political  expression  for 
years— until  December  1980 . 
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their  colleagues,  three  of  them  close 
friends  who  died  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
Blitzes. 

Allen  and  Dorothy  Blitz  were  indicted 
on  state  felony  riot  charges  in  North 
Carolina  but  these  were  dropped  in 
November  1980.  Meanwhile,  the  Blitzes 
had  lost  their  jobs  back  home  in  Mar¬ 
tinsville.  “It  was  real  hard  to  find  a  new 
job  in  a  small  southern  town  like  this,” 
Dori  Blitz  says.  So  they  were  accepted  in 
the  federally-funded  ceta  (Comprehen¬ 
sive  Employment  and  Training  Act) 
program. 

Working  thirty-five  hours  a  week  at 
$3.10  an  hour,  the  Blitzes  started  learn¬ 
ing  masonry.  In  their  off  hours,  they 
continued  being  vocally,  visibly  politi¬ 
cal,  not  only  in  espousing  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  beliefs  but  also  getting  involved 
in  local  civic  debates.  Such  as  whether 
their  county  really  needs  an  extensive 
new  water  system  which  would  mean  a 
sizable  assessment  for  everyone  hooked 
up  to  it.  The  Blitzes  opposed  the  project 
at  a  public  meeting  and  by  leafleting. 

Their  forthright  activism  brought  the 
Blitzes  to  the  attention  of  their  congress¬ 
man,  Dan  Daniel,  a  conservative  Demo¬ 
crat,  former  textile  executive,  and  one¬ 
time  national  commander  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion.  On  November  13,  1980,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  Daniel  told  of 
discovering  that  two  members  of  the 
Communist  Workers  Party  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  ceta  training  program  in  his 
very  district.  “I  do  not  believe,”  Daniel 
said,  “it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  individuals  whose  stated  policy  is 
the  overthrow  of  our  system  should  be 
the  beneficiary  of  that  system.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
rewrite  the  guidelines  to  prevent  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  individuals  in  the  ceta 
program,  and  I  am  introducing  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  it.” 

Here  is  the  core  of  Daniel’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  CETA  act:  “No  person  who 
publicly  advocates  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  has 
so  advocated  such  a  course  within  the 
past  five  years  shall  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  program  authorized  by 
this  Act.” 

On  December  11,  1980,  the  Blitz 
Amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Ernest  Hollings  of  South  Carolina 
and  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia.  It  was 
attached  as  a  rider  to  a  stopgap  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriations  bill.  Hollings 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  add  the 
amendment.  Joining  with  him  in  urging 
unanimous  consent  was  William  Prox- 
mire  of  Wisconsin,  the  occasional  liberal 
8  who  took  Joe  McCarthy’s  seat  in  1957. 


Said  Proxmire  on  the  Senate  floor:  “I  do 
not  know  how  anybody  could  possibly 
object  to  this  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  in  the  Senate  who  would 
favor  our  spending  CETA  money  to  pay 
someone  who  advocates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government.” 

Ik  fO  DISSENTING  VOICE 

/  \l  was  raised.  Not  a  single  remind- 
%J  T  er  that  the  First  Amendment 
protects  all  speech.  And  the  Senate 
passed  the  amendment  by  voice  vote  on 
that  same  day.  The  Senate  version,  by 
the  way,  had  been  broadened,  excluding 
vocal  revolutionaries  from  training  or 
employment  in  all  federal  job  skills  pro¬ 
grams.  Whereupon,  Representative 
Daniel’s  original  Blitz  Amendment 
passed  the  House  without  comment. 
Daniel’s  office  tells  me  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  because  the 
congressman,  not  surprisingly,  has  no 
objection  to  having  the  prohibition 
against  revolutionary  advocacy  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  CETA. 

But  the  Blitz  Amendment  never  did 
become  law.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
97th  Congress,  a  fierce  battle  developed 
between  the  House  and  Senate  over 
whether  members  of  Congress  should 
vote  themselves  a  $10,000-a-year  pay 
raise.  (The  House  felt  itself  entitled;  the 
Senate  felt  itself  afraid  of  voter  reaction. ) 
Because  of  the  stalemate,  and  with  time 
running  out,  a  “bare  bones”  extension  of 
the  stopgap  appropriations  resolution 
was  adopted  under  a  rule  that  permitted 
no  amendments.  Accordingly  the  Blitz 
Amendment  perished,  along  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  others. 

What  will  happen  to  the  amendment 
in  the  98th  Congress?  Dan  Daniel’s 
press  secretary  says  that  he  has  the 
pledge  of  the  leadership  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  that  the  Blitz  rider 
will  be  added  to  a  permanent  appropria¬ 
tions  resolution  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the 
floor.  That  could  be  any  time  between 
now  and  June.  Short  of  a  sudden 
awakening  by  the  relatively  few  consti¬ 
tutionalists  left  in  Congress,  the  Blitz 
legislation  will  again  pass  with  ease. 
And  even  if  such  previously  dozing  legis¬ 
lators  as  Ted  Weiss,  Ronald  Dellums, 
and  Charles  Mathias  start  organizing 
opposition,  they  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
prevail,  given  the  current  “patriotic” 
mood  of  the  citizenry  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 

One  would  expect  that  the  Blitz 
Amendment  would  then  be  struck  down 
by  the  courts,  but  it  is  useful  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  fuzzy  distinction  between  free 


speech  and  prohibited  speech  in  the 
Supreme  Court’s  Yates  decision.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Blitzes  refuse  to  be  at  all  stifled. 
“We  stand  on  our  position,”  says  Dori 
Blitz,  “that  there  must  be  a  revolution  in 
the  United  States.  Revolution  is  inevi¬ 
table,  but  it  will  be  carried  forward  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  Communist  Workers  Party  which  is 
.  .  .  leading  the  way.”  And  if  it  has  to  be 
an  armed  revolution,  so  be  it. 

Congressman  Dan  Daniel  is  right 
pleased  at  the  prospects  for  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  has  no  patience  with  those 
who  claim  he  is  savaging  the  Blitzes’ 
constitutional  right  to  free  speech.  “I 
believe,”  Daniel  has  told  the  Washington 
Post,  “that  communism  also  stifles  free 
speech.” 

The  “also”  in  that  statement  brings  to 
mind  Wfilliam  O.  Douglas’s  dissent  in 
Dennis  v.  United  States.  Douglas  quoted 
from  a  1938  book  by  then  chief  Soviet 
prosecutor  Andrei  Vishinsky:  “In  our 
state,  naturally,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
place  for  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
so  on  for  the  foes  of  socialism.”  Douglas 
then  added,  “Our  concern  should  be 
that  we  accept  no  such  standard  for  the 
United  States.” 

Tell  that  to  Congress. 

Somewhat  more  slippery  than  Dan 
Daniel  is  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virgin¬ 
ia,  who  insists  that  the  unanimous  Sen¬ 
ate  vote  for  the  Blitz  Amendment  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  free  speech.  “I 
think,”  says  Byrd,  “that  the  Blitzes 
should  have  freedom  of  speech.  But 
should  the  taxpayers’  funds  be  used  to 
subsidize  this?  .  .  .  They  are  being  de¬ 
prived  of  no  civil  rights  that  I  can  see. 
Congress  has  the  right  to  circumscribe 
the  way  tax  funds  are  expended.” 

UT  WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN 
that  right  of  Congress  collides 
with  the  individual’s  right  not 
only  to  free  speech  but  also  to  free  asso¬ 
ciation?  If  job  training  funds  for  those 
advocating  violent  revolution,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  be  cut  off,  why  not  other 
government  benefits?  Do  the  taxpayers 
have  to  pony  up  welfare  benefits  or  food 
stamps  for  those  jawing  about  the  right 
to  bear  revolutionary  arms?  The  possi¬ 
bilities  for  investigation  are  enticingly 
abundant. 

Already  in  the  Senate  there  is  the 
brand  new  Subcommittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorism.  Surely,  policing  the  Blitz 
Amendment  will  require  many  more  fer¬ 
rets  than  previous  such  subcommittees 
ever  dreamed  of.  In  the  House,  mean¬ 
while,  among  those  members  thirsting 
for  a  revival  of  aggressive  “American- 
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ism”  is  Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
who  has  introduced  a  resolution  to  re¬ 
vive  the  House  Internal  Security  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  its  targets,  says  McDon¬ 
ald,  are  all  who  seek  to  “overthrow  or 
alter,  or  assist  in  the  overthrow  or  altera¬ 
tion”  of  our  form  of  government.  By 
words  as  well  as  deeds— or  by  words 
alone. 

With  the  aid  of  an  expanded  Blitz 
Amendment,  such  a  committee  could 
rightfully  claim  that  it  was  conducting  a 
perfectly  legitimate  investigation  of 
whether  the  will  of  Congress  was  being 
respected  or  thwarted  in  the  country¬ 
side.  Joe  McCarthy  had  an  army  dentist 
to  pursue;  his  successors  could  have  un¬ 
told  thousands  of  “revolutionaries”  to 
pry  loose  from  the  public  teat. 

Nor,  by  the  way,  is  this  zeal  to  punish 
speech,  one  way  or  another,  limited  to 
conservatives,  in  or  out  of  Congress.  In 
California,  state  senator  Diane  Watson 
has  proposed  legislation  that  would 
make  it  unlawful  “for  any  group  to  exist 
in  this  state  if  it  can  be  shown  in  a  court 
of  law  that  such  a  group  knowingly  and 
wilfully  advocates,  teaches  or  encour¬ 
ages  the  commission  of  acts  of  violence 
which  may  result  in  death  or  great  bodi¬ 
ly  injury  to  another  person.” 

This  statute  is  aimed  at  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  various  covens  of  Nazis,  but  it 
could  also  spur  covert  law  enforcement 
investigations  of  a  veritable  melting  pot 
of  groups,  ranging  from  the  Black  Pan¬ 
thers  and  the  Jewish  Defense  League  to 
supporters  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  and,  of  course,  the  Communist 
Workers  Party.  Maybe  that’s  why  the 
attorney  general  (!)  of  California, 
George  Deukmejian,  is  supporting  the 
legislation. 

Back  in  Martinsville,  a  man  who 
voted  for  Dan  Daniel  and  who  abhors 
Dori  and  Allen  Blitzes’  ideas  wrote  to 
the  Martinsville  Bulletin :  “The  fact  that 
our  nation  can  tolerate  unpopular  view¬ 
points  is  one  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  communist 
dictatorships.  When  our  nation  can  no 
longer  tolerate  unpopular  viewpoints, 
then  will  I  fear  for  the  continued 
strength  of  the  Republic.” 

That  fellow  had  better  watch  it. 
Knowingly  speaking  up  for  someone’s 
right  to  publicly  advocate  overthrowing 
the  government  is  only  a  step  away  from 
being  suspect  yourself.  That’s  the  way  it 
used  to  be  in  this  land  not  too  long  ago, 
and  if  the  entire  Congress  can  have 
slumbered  through  the  Blitz  Amend¬ 
ment,  it  could  happen  again.  His  sup¬ 
porters  always  did  say  that  Joe  McCar¬ 
thy  would  eventually  be  redeemed. 


Buscam 
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M  called  it  “one  of  the  largest 
JL .  nonmilitary  maneuvers  ever  seen 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.”  Backed  up 
by  “mechanics,  tow  trucks,  dump  trucks 
laden  with  spare  parts,  transit  radio  cars 
and  National  Guardsmen,”  a  convoy  of 
101  aging  but  sturdy  buses  headed  north 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  last  December 
20  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  It  seems  that 
New  York  City’s  buses  were  collapsing. 
Just  a  week  earlier,  in  fact,  all  637  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority’s  finest 
had  been  withdrawn  from  service  after 
cracks  were  found  in  their  undercar¬ 
riages. 

New  York’s  collapsible  buses  were 
Flxible  Model  870s,  made  by  the  Grum¬ 
man  Corporation,  a  major  defense  con¬ 
tractor  perhaps  best  known  for  its  F-14 
fighter  plane.  But  although  the  buses 
were  produced  by  a  “private”  com¬ 
pany — can  a  firm  that  lives  off  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  really  lay  claim  to  that 
term? — this  revolutionary  development 
in  mass  transit  was  actually  sired  by  the 
same  folks  who  brought  us  swine  flu 
injections  and  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollar. 

Back  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  gave  Flxible  (before 
Grumman  had  acquired  it)  and  two 
competitors  (General  Motors  and 
American  Motors)  $24  million  to  de¬ 
velop  a  standard  bus  for  the  nation  that 
would  attract  riders  and  reduce  auto 
traffic.  The  result  was  the  Transbus,  an 
engineering  nightmare  that  the  firms 
themselves  doubted  would  work  and  re¬ 
fused  to  produce.  By  this  time,  though, 
Jimmy  Carter  was  in  office,  and  his 
transportation  secretary,  Brock  Adams, 
had  decided  he  would  shell  out  federal 
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matching  funds  for  the  Transbus  only. 

The  next  step  in  this  twisted  process 
saw  GM  and  Grumman  Flxible  vying  to 
provide  an  alternative  futuristic  bus 
based  on  a  GM  design  that  was  supposed 
to  have  fewer  problems  than  the  Trans¬ 
bus  (American  Motors  had  dropped  out 
of  the  race) .  Both  firms  knew  that  to  sell 
their  buses  to  municipal  transit  author¬ 
ities  they  would  have  to  meet  govern¬ 
ment  performance  specifications  be¬ 
cause,  as  an  American  Public  Transit 
Association  spokesman  put  it,  “Every 
bus  purchased  with  federal  money  has 
to  comply  with  federal  specifications  for 
buses.”  Since  the  federal  government 
was  willing  to  pay  80  percent  of  their 
bus-buying  bills,  transit  authorities  had 
a  strong  incentive  to  buy  either  Grum- 
man’s  or  gm’s  new  buses,  which  cost 
nearly  $150,000  each. 

But  Grumman  had  the  edge  because 
federal  rules  gave  bid  bonuses  for  buses 
weighing  less  than  the  specified  25,500 
pounds.  Heavier  buses  were  penalized. 
Grumman  had  used  a  light  aluminum 
body  and  an  A-frame  undercarriage  in 
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quest  of  the  lighter  bus;  gm  had  opted 
for  a  heavier,  auto-type  construction. 

Soon  the  Flxible  buses  were  rolling 
along  in  twenty-seven  transit  systems 
around  the  country.  Then  their  main 
frames  and  steel-engine  supports  began 
to  crack.  Eleven  buses  collapsed,  and  the 
Flxibles  were  grounded  in  Los  Angeles, 

Chicago,  Roanoke,  and  New  York  City. 

Since  the  first  deliveries  began  in  1978,  a 
total  of  1 185  have  failed,  about  half  the 
total  number  produced. 

The  company’s  engineers  were  sur¬ 
prised,  of  course — they  thought  they  had 
designed  a  bus  that  could  handle  the 
toughest  American  potholes— but  its 
customers  should  not  have  been.  As  For¬ 
tune  magazine  pointed  out,  Flxible’s  for¬ 
mer  parent  company,  Rohr  Industries, 
had  built  cars  for  San  Francisco’s  noto¬ 
rious  bart  rail  system;  these  were  also 
grossly  defective,  but  that  hadn’t  kept 
Grumman  from  buying  Flxible. 

Cracked  frames  were  not  the  only  9 
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problem.  In  response  to  the  highly  vocal 
handicapped  lobby,  the  Transportation 
Department  had  ruled  that  federal  funds 
could  go  only  for  buses  with  wheelchair 
lifts.  These  added  750  pounds  to  the 
buses,  broke  down  a  lot,  required  extra 
mechanics,  and  got  little  use — Philadel¬ 
phia’s  298  lifts  are  used  about  eight 
times  a  week. 

And  then  there  are  the  sealed  win¬ 
dows — specified  by  the  government  to 
keep  riders  from  sticking  their  arms  out 
and  getting  hurt.  Of  course,  when  the  air 
conditioning  fails,  as  it  does  frequently, 


the  buses  become  kilns.  Yet  the  windows 
are  not  so  well  sealed  as  to  keep  out  rain 
during  heavy  downpours.  And  while 
we’re  on  the  subject,  the  tint  is  so  dark 
that  people  complain  they  cannot  see  in 
or  out. 

Grumman  says  it  will 

fix  the  buses.  Whether  or  not  it 
actually  does,  this  story  holds  a 
lesson  for  those  who  would  replace  the 
market  system  with  “public”  nonprofit 
enterprise. 

Of  course,  Grumman  sought  profit  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  government 
program.  The  problem  was  that  the 
buyers — the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  the  local  transit  authorities — 
were  under  no  market  constraints,  dot 
wanted  to  spend  as  much  money  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  budget  cuts  the  next  year. 
And  the  transit  authorities  wanted  as 
much  of  that  federal  money  as  they 
could  get. 

Local  authorities  didn’t  test  Grum- 
man’s  buses;  they  were  satisfied  that  fed¬ 
eral  standards  had  been  fulfilled.  But  the 
federal  government  didn’t  test  them 
either,  taking  the  manufacturer’s  word 
that  it  had  met  the  standards.  This  lax¬ 
ity  is  a  consequence  of  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  government:  Its  employees  do 
not  face  unemployment  if  they  fail  to 
attract  customers  and  show  a  profit. 

Transit  authorities  aren’t  expected  to 
make  money.  They  don’t  worry  much 
about  costs  since  their  deficits  will  be 
made  up  by  appropriations  from  a  legis¬ 
lature  or  government  agency.  And  they 
can’t  determine  which  costs  are  jus¬ 
tified,  even  if  they  want  to,  because  with¬ 
out  competition  they  don’t  know  how 
much  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
their  service. 


Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  transit  au¬ 
thorities  buy  buses  light  enough  to  meet 
arbitrary  government  standards  but  not 
heavy  enough  to  withstand  normal 
loads?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  satisfying  grant- 
dispensers  than  in  satisfying  riders?  As 
Robert  Truxwell,  general  manager  of 
GM,  told  cbs-tv:  “We’re  working  on  the 
wrong  features  of  the  bus.  We’re  not 
working  on  a  bus  that  would  be  cost- 
effective.  We’re  spending  a  lot  of  money 
trying  to  take  the  weight  out  of  the  bus 
because  it’s  worth  three  dollars  for  every 
pound  we  take  out.  .  .  .  We’re  working  to 
try  to  incorporate  all  of  the  price  offset 
features  in  our  bus.” 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  blame  evil 
or  incompetent  people  for  this  fiasco,  it's 
really  the  process  that  is  at  fault.  With¬ 
out  market  signals— prices— planners 
lack  the  information  needed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  the  stages  of  a  production  pro¬ 
cess.  But  for  the  signals  to  be  faithful, 
they  must  stem  from  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
tions  of  consumers  and  producers.  This 
voluntary  element  is  conspicuously  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  mass-transit  industry,  where 
people  who  reject  a  service  in  their 
capacity  as  consumers  find  themselves 
forced  to  support  it  in  their  capacity  as 
taxpayers. 

In  these  days  of  expensive  fuel,  a  free 
mass-transit  market  would  no  doubt  en¬ 
courage  lower-cost,  lighter  construc¬ 
tion — but  this  would  be  balanced  by  the 
requirements  of  durability.  And  the 
market’s  decentralized  decision  making 
would  ensure  that  if  an  error  were  made, 
the  consequences  would  not  be  nation¬ 
wide. 

The  Grumman  case  is  no  fluke;  it  is  a 
classic  demonstration  of  the  flaws  in  the 
government  procurement  process.  That 
Grumman  is  involved  is  also  no  fluke. 
The  firm  customarily  operates  on  the 
cost-plus  principle,  so  routinely  applied 
in  defense  contracting,  whereby  cost 
overruns  are  simply  added  to  the  tax¬ 
payers’  bill.  In  fiscal  1979,  Grumman 
ranked  eighth  among  recipients  of  Pen¬ 
tagon  contracts  of  $10,000  and  up.  Not 
coincidentally,  over  the  last  three  years 
its  Political  Action  Committee  gave  half 
a  million  dollars  to  what  company 
spokesman  David  Walsh  calls  “people 
who  support  our  views.” 

We  will  never  know  the  role  mass 
transit  should  play  until  it  is  liberated 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  government. 
Until  then,  we  can  expect  more  horror 
stories  like  that  of  the  collapsing  buses. 
Subway  cars  could  well  be  next — the 
Department  of  Transportation  recently 
issued  specifications  for  them.  r  l 
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Slicing  the 
sausage 

RIZONA  STATE  SENATOR 
S.  H.  Runyan,  a  Republican,  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “probably  one  of  the 
most  traumatic  things  I  ever  went 
through.”  For  Ohio  attorney  James  M. 
Friedman,  a  Democrat,  it’s  “the  politi¬ 
cal  equivalent  of  genetic  engineering.” 

They’re  both  referring  to  an  arcane 
procedure  that’s  barely  understood  by 
the  nation’s  voters  but  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  politicians — the  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  districts  from  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  and  every  state’s  legislature  are 
elected.  The  process  officially  begins  this 
year  on  April  1,  when  federal  law  re¬ 
quires  the  Census  Bureau  to  deliver  to 
the  states  the  detailed  results  of  the  1980 
Decennial  Census  of  Population,  but  the 
maneuvering  got  underway  much  ear¬ 
lier  in  state  capitals  throughout  the 
country  because  redistricting  can  make 
or  break  political  careers. 

A  series  of  landmark  decisions  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  1960s  imposed  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  rationality  and  equity  upon 
what  long  had  been  a  scandalous  system 
of  manipulating  district  boundaries,  but 
reapportionment  today  remains  essen¬ 
tially  a  political  process. 

“The  reality  is  that  redistricting  in¬ 
evitably  has  and  is  intended  to  have  sub¬ 
stantial  political  consequences,”  the 
Supreme  Court  acknowledged  in  a  1973 
decision.  “No  matter  how  you  try  to 
insulate  the  process,  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  highly  political,”  adds  Runyan,  ma¬ 
jority  leader  of  Arizona’s  state  senate. 
“Some  political  party,  some  neighbor¬ 
hood,  some  ethnic  group  is  going  to  end 
up  with  less  political  power  than  it  had 
before,  and  another  group  or  political 
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party  will  come  out  ahead.” 

The  hoary  tradition  of  redistricting 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  influential  office-holders 
and  reigning  political  parties  dates  back 
to  1811-12,  when  Massachusetts  Gov¬ 
ernor  Elbridge  Gerry  and  his  allies  in  the 
state  legislature  constructed  a  contorted 
legislative  district  to  maintain  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonians’  power  in  Essex  County.  Be¬ 
cause  the  district  was  shaped  vaguely 
like  a  salamander,  the  governor’s  critics 
dubbed  it  a  “gerrymander.” 

Politicians  determined  to  protect  their 
jobs  and  advance  their  careers  perpetu¬ 
ated  that  practice  until  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  As  of  1962,  when  the 
first  Supreme  Court  ruling  was  handed 
down,  Vermont’s  districts  had  gone  un¬ 
changed  since  1793.  As  a  result,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Common  Cause  study,  the  38 
citizens  of  Stratton,  Vermont,  enjoyed 
the  same  representation  in  the  state’s 
house  of  representatives  as  did  the 
35,531  residents  of  Burlington,  the 
state’s  most  populous  city. 

Connecticut’s  five  largest  cities  held 
one-fourth  of  the  state’s  population  but 
elected  only  1 0  of  the  294  members  of  the 
state’s  house  of  representatives.  Los 
Angeles  County  was  home  to  40  percent 
of  California’s  population,  but  was 
granted  only  one  of  the  forty  seats  in  the 
state  senate. 

All  the  rules  of  the  game  changed, 
however,  in  1962,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  its  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
The  case  involved  the  failure  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  general  assembly  to  reapportion 
itself  since  1901  despite  a  mandate  in  the 
state  constitution  requiring  redistricting 
every  ten  years.  The  Court  did  not  spec¬ 
ify  a  remedy,  but  the  ruling  marked  the 
first  time  the  justices  were  willing  to 
accept  jurisdiction  over  such  a  case. 

Then  in  1964,  the  Court  voided  the 
congressional  district  map  drawn  by 
Georgia’s  legislature  and  held  that  “as 
nearly  as  is  practicable,  one  man’s  vote 
in  a  congressional  district  election  is  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  another’s.”  The 
phrase  “one  man,  one  vote”  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation’s  political  lex¬ 
icon.  The  Court  also  rejected  Alabama’s 
legislative  district  plan  in  1964  and  di¬ 
rected  it  “to  construct  districts  ...  as 
nearly  of  equal  population  as  is  practi¬ 
cable.”  Many  states,  however,  remained 
unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  those  new 
standards.  In  the  decade  following  the 
first  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  courts 
were  required  to  construct  districts  for 
one  or  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  at 
least  twenty-one  states. 

Although  the  most  blatant  abuses  of 


the  system  have  by  now  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  imaginative  lawmakers  in  most 
states  have  devised  elaborate  new 
schemes  to  remain  in  technical  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  while  promoting 
their  own  parochial  interests.  “It’s  just  a 
question  of  slicing  the  salami— and  the 
salami  happens  to  be  in  our  hands,” 
explains  a  New  York  politician.  “There 
are  two  things  that  excite  the  [state] 
senate — reapportionment  and  horse 
racing,”  quips  a  Maryland  legislator. 

EDISTRICTING  IS  CON- 
ventionally  portrayed  as  a  one¬ 
dimensional  contest  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Although 
competition  between  the  two  major  par¬ 
ties  is  an  important  element,  reappor¬ 
tionment  is  a  far  more  complex  process 
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because  it  also  pits  incumbents  against 
potential  challengers,  “conservatives” 
against  “liberals,”  city  dwellers  against 
rural  residents,  blacks  against  whites, 
and  political  “regulars”  against  maver¬ 
icks  and  independents. 

None  of  those  factors  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  those  already  in  power  than  self- 
preservation.  Friedman,  a  Cleveland 
lawyer  who  was  intimately  involved  in 
Ohio’s  1970  reapportionment  and  is 
again  an  active  participant  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  recalls  one  incident  a  decade  ago: 
“One  legislator  who  was  a  member  of 
the  reapportionment  commission 
announced  that  he  didn’t  care  about  the 
other  131  districts  as  long  as  he  could 
draw  his  own.”  Explains  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  legislature:  “The  first 
priority  is  to  take  care  of  yourself  and 
your  friends.” 

But  there  is  invariably  a  fundamental 
problem:  Incumbents  are,  by  definition, 
individuals  already  elected  to  office  from 
particular  districts.  Because  they  were 
victorious  at  least  once,  they  presume 
they  can  win  again — if  all  relevant  fac¬ 
tors  remain  constant.  Thus,  redistricting 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  their  job  secur¬ 
ity  by  changing  the  political  equation. 

“They’re  all  terrified  of  any  change  at 
all,”  says  Friedman.  “How  do  you  ex¬ 
plain  to  a  guy  who  has  been  winning 


with  60  or  65  percent  of  the  vote  that  55 
percent  is  quite  adequate  for  his  next 
victory  and  he  can  ‘donate’  the  extra 
votes  to  another  district  so  another 
Democrat  will  have  a  chance  to  pick  up 
a  seat?” 

That  task  can  be  accomplished, 
however,  as  the  twenty-one  Democrats 
and  seventeen  Republicans  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  delegation  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  discovered  in  the  early  1970s, 
when  they  fashioned  a  redistricting  plan 
described  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
“the  greatest  bipartisan  gerrymander  in 
history.”  Although  more  than  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  transfers  of  territory  were  re¬ 
quired  to  comply  with  a  court  order,  the 
new  districts  were  carefully  crafted  to 
perpetuate  the  tenure  of  each  incum¬ 
bent.  “The  courts  have  said  the  people 
are  entitled  to  one  man,  one  vote,”  said 
Representative  John  J.  McFall  (D- 
Calif.)  at  the  time.  “But  nothing  says 
they’re  supposed  to  elect  different  con¬ 
gressmen.” 

“They  were  a  bunch  of  wallflowers  at 
first,”  recalled  Leroy  Hardy,  a  political 
science  professor  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Long  Beach  who  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  representatives.  “But 
once  we  got  them  dancing,  it  was  hard  to 
get  some  of  them  to  stop.” 

~\[*OT  FAR  BEHIND  PER - 

/  \J  petuation  of  incumbents  in  a 
1  typical  legislature’s  reappor¬ 
tionment  priorities  is  the  elimination  of 
mavericks,  boat-rockers,  troublemakers, 
ideological  zealots,  and  others  who  tend 
to  make  life  generally  uncomfortable  for 
conventional  politicians. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  this 
year  the  “old  pols”  are  talking  about  a 
reapportionment  scheme  that  would  re¬ 
quire  two  especially  outspoken  and 
strong-willed  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — Democrat  Barney 
Frank  and  Republican  Margaret  M. 
Heckler— to  run  against  each  other  in 
the  same  congressional  district.  Both  of 
the  targeted  representatives  are  excep¬ 
tionally  competent,  a  trait  that  tends  to 
embarrass  their  inept  colleagues,  and 
neither  is  inclined  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  the  back-slapping  and  horse¬ 
trading  too  often  necessary  for  political 
survival  and  advancement. 

A  more  extreme  example  of  the  same 
phenomenon  is  developing  this  year  in 
Virginia’s  senate.  Its  only  female  mem¬ 
ber,  Eva  Scott,  was  described  by  the 
Washington  Post  as  “the  skunk  at  the  legis¬ 
lative  garden  party.”  One  colleague 
complains  that  “she’s  worse  than  an 
empty  seat,”  and  another  grouses  that 
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“there’s  no  compromise  in  her.”  Scott’s 
ideology  matches  the  prevailing  philoso¬ 
phy  in  an  especially  “conservative”  leg¬ 
islature,  but  her  abrasive  style  and  in¬ 
sistence  upon  placing  principles  above 
politics  have  antagonized  many  of  her 
colleagues. 

Her  fellow  legislators  reportedly  have 
devised  a  solution  to  their  problem:  the 
removal  of  Chesterfield  County,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  her  base  of  voter  support, 
from  her  district  in  the  forthcoming 
reapportionment.  “Without  Chester¬ 
field,  she’ll  not  only  be  vulnerable,  she’ll 
be  a  sitting  duck,”  says  a  politician  who 
probably  will  run  against  Scott. 

Interparty  rivalry  is  hardly  an  insig¬ 
nificant  element  on  most  politicians’  re¬ 
apportionment  agenda.  Indeed,  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  has  spent 
more  than  $10  million  in  recent  years  to 
develop  a  sophisticated  computer  opera¬ 
tion  at  its  Washington  headquarters  to 
aid  state  GOP  organizations  in  formulat¬ 
ing  apportionment  plans  and  to  provide 
financial  support  for  hundreds  of  GOP 
candidates  for  seats  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures — where  redistricting  plans  must  be 
approved— during  the  1978  and  1980 
elections. 

In  Indiana,  one  of  the  relatively  few 
states  where  Republicans  control  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office,  the  party  is  considering  a 
plan  to  strip  as  many  Democratic  votes 
as  possible  from  the  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  of  three  incumbent  House  Demo¬ 
crats,  thus  making  them  vulnerable  to 
future  Republican  challenges.  In  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where 
Democrats  control  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  government, 
Republicans  are  the  targets  of  similar 
schemes. 

~\  PO  GROUP  OF  VOTERS 

/  \l  was  more  adversely  affected  by 
1  the  1960s  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  than  rural  residents,  whose  refusal 
to  reapportion  in  a  timely  fashion  had 
successfully  blocked  any  compensation 
for  the  great  migration  away  from  farms 
and  small  towns  and  into  urban  areas. 

The  rural  politicians  who  still  wield 
inordinate  power  in  many  state  legisla¬ 
tures  have  developed  new  techniques 
that  meet  the  Supreme  Court’s  stand¬ 
ards  while  diluting  the  political  strength 
of  city  and  suburban  voters.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  device  involves  dividing  a 
state  like  an  apple  pie,  with  the  metropo¬ 
litan  area  at  the  center— thus  effectively 
scattering  urban  residents  among  all  of 
the  “slices.” 

Take  a  look,  for  example,  at  Oklaho¬ 


ma’s  current  division  of  its  six  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  metropolitan  area,  by  far 
the  biggest  in  the  state,  has  one  House 
seat  to  itself,  but  it  probably  deserves 
two.  Instead,  residents  of  many  of  its 
suburbs  have  been  scattered  among 
three  predominantly  rural  districts. 

Voters  in  Midwest  City,  Spencer,  and 
Nicoma,  all  suburbs  on  the  city’s  eastern 
fringe,  are  in  the  3rd  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  along  with  the  citizens  of  Hollis,  a 
small  town  more  than  135  miles  away  in 
the  state’s  southwestern  corner.  But  resi¬ 
dents  of  Woodlawn  Park  and  Yukon, 
suburbs  just  west  of  Oklahoma  City,  are 
in  the  6th  congressional  district,  which 
stretches  270  miles  into  the  state’s  north¬ 
west  panhandle. 

Mississippi’s  map  of  congressional 
districts  provides  a  case  study  of  how  to 
use  reapportionment  to  dilute  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  minority  groups.  Since  the 
state  is  entitled  to  five  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  more  than  35 
percent  of  its  residents  are  black,  simple 
arithmetic  suggests  that  blacks  ought  to 
have  a  fair  chance  of  winning  at  least  one 
and  perhaps  two  of  those  seats. 

But,  according  to  the  Almanac  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Politics ,  “the  district  boundaries 
were  drawn  by  a  legislature  which 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  Mississippi 
seat  would  ever  have  a  black  majority.” 
Most  of  the  state’s  blacks  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  vertical  strip  on  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River  delta  along  the  state’s  western 
border.  The  congressional  district  lines, 
however,  divide  the  state  horizontally— 
and  thus  fragment  black  voting  power. 

Finally,  there  is  the  tension  between 
jurisdictions  that  have  gained  popula¬ 
tion  between  the  last  two  censuses  and 
those  that  have  lost— a  phenomenon 
whose  impact  is  far  more  profound  than 
indicated  by  the  more  widely  publicized 
changes  in  statewide  census  figures. 

On  a  state-by-state  basis,  New  York 
will  lose  five  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  lose  two  seats  each;  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Dakota 
will  lose  one  seat  apiece.  Florida  will 
gain  four  seats;  Texas  will  pick  up  three 
seats;  California  will  get  two  new  seats; 
and  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  will  gain  one  seat  apiece. 

But  there  have  also  been  equally  dra¬ 
matic  population  shifts  within  many 
states.  The  Conference  on  Alternative 
State  and  Local  Policies  has  identified 
population  losses  in  all  but  one  of  New 
York  City’s  congressional  districts, 


seven  districts  each  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  five  districts  apiece  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  losing  one  of  its  four 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  city  of  Cleveland,  will  have  its 
delegation  to  the  state’s  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  cut  from  sixteen  to  fourteen. 
“When  the  music  stops  and  everybody 
runs  for  a  chair,”  says  Friedman,  “two 
of  those  guys  will  be  left  standing.” 

In  heavily  populated  states  like  Ohio, 
the  two  major  parties  can  be  expected  to 
spend  $500,000  or  more  for  the  services 
of  computer  specialists,  demographers, 
political  scientists,  and  other  consult¬ 
ants.  Computer-generated  graphics, 
geodemographic  analyses,  and  a  host  of 
other  sophisticated  techniques  will  be 
employed  this  year  to  test  hypothetical 
districts  and  then  customize  them  on  the 
basis  of  factors  ranging  from  previous 
voting  behavior  to  socioeconomic  char¬ 
acteristics. 

When  that  work  is  completed  next 
year,  a  significant  redistribution  of  pow¬ 
er  will  have  occurred  that  will  benefit 
various  political  factions— but  not 
necessarily  the  voters,  in  whose  name 
the  reapportionment  is  done.  An  Illinois 
legislator  serving  on  a  redistricting  com¬ 
mittee  bluntly  stated  who  wasn’twelcome 
to  participate:  “Outsiders  shouldn’t 
stick  their  noses  in  and  tell  this  commit¬ 
tee  how  to  reapportion  the  state.” 
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FIRST  STRIKE: 


An  Interview  with 
Daniel  Ellsberg 


Daniel  Ellsberg  began  his  career  as  a 
specialist  for  the  Pentagon  on  nuclear  command 
and  control  systems.  He  drafted  the  policy  guid¬ 
ance  memorandum  for  the  1961  operational 
plan  for  strategic  warfare.  His  public  release  of 
the  “ Pentagon  Papers ”  in  1971  marked  his 
break  with  a  career  that  spanned  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  four  presidents.  Now  he  devotes 
himself  to  speeches  and  direct  action  for  nuclear 
arms  limitation.  He  spoke  with  Inquiry  in 
March  on  the  hidden  strategy  behind  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  call  for  a  dramatic  buildup  in  America’s 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Q:  America  now  controls  more  than  30,000 
nuclear  warheads :  about  22 ,000  tactical  (short- 
range)  weapons  with  the  same  average  yield  as 
the  Hiroshima/ Nagasaki  bombs,  and  more 
than  10,000  strategic  ( intercontinental ) 
weapons  with  yields  of  up  to  500  times  that 
size.  Do  we  need  all  those  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  United  States? 

Ellsberg:  No.  That’s  not  what  most  of 
our  weapons  are  for,  and— contrary  to 
what  most  Americans  suppose — it  never 
has  been.  Consider  these  facts:  A  single 
Poseidon  submarine  at  sea,  with  224 
warheads,  could  destroy  every  Soviet 
city  with  a  population  of  1 00,000  or  over. 
We  have  about  30  Poseidon  and  Polaris 
submarines  at  sea  on  alert  at  all  times, 
and  the  Russians  don’t  have  the  antisub¬ 
marine  warfare  capability  to  track  and 
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destroy  a  single  one  of  them. 

Four  or  five  of  these  submarines, 
enough  to  keep  two  at  sea  at  all  times, 
carry  just  10  percent  of  our  actual  inven¬ 
tory  of  strategic  warheads.  The  other  90 
percent,  including  all  our  land-based 
missiles  and  our  bombers — and  the 
thousands  of  strategic  warheads  that 
Carter  and  now  Reagan  propose  to  add 
on:  MX,  Trident,  and  cruise  missiles— 
probably  don’t  add  anything  at  all  to  the 
deterrence  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  this 
country.  But,  I  repeat,  in  the  eyes  of  war 
planners  and  the  proponents  of  these 
weapons,  that’s  not  what  they’re  for. 

Q:  What  are  most  of  these  weapons  for,  then? 
Ellsberg:  To  threaten  or  carry  out 
counterforce  attacks,  that  is,  attacks  on 
Soviet  military  capabilities — air  bases, 
missile  launching  sites,  sub  pens,  com¬ 
mand  posts,  air  defenses,  and  so  forth— 
primarily  in  the  context  of  a  U.S.  first 
strike.  By  that  I  don’t  mean  U.S.  “pre¬ 
ventive  war,”  an  aggressive  attack  out  of 
the  blue,  but  a  U.S. -initiated  attack  on 
the  Soviet  homeland,  either  escalating 
an  ongoing  local  conflict  or  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  escalation  by  the 
Soviets.  In  either  case,  the  major  object 
would  be  to  destroy  Soviet  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  and  planes  before  they  had  been 
launched. 

Q:  Haven’t  various  presidents  committed  us  to 
not  carrying  out  a  first  strike? 

Ellsberg:  No.  Never.  Our  military 
strategy  has  been  based,  ever  since  the 
debut  of  atomic  weapons  in  1945,  on  our 
possible  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
back  up  and  complement  any  nonnu¬ 
clear  defense  or  intervention  that  we 
might  make.  Our  planners  have  never 
allowed  for  an  extreme  firebreak  be¬ 
tween  conventional  and  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  As  our  adversaries  and  allies  know 
well,  but  our  own  public  much  less  so, 
every  President  has  refused  to  pledge 
“no  first  use”  of  nuclear  weapons — 
though  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly 
proposed  this  as  a  bilateral  commit¬ 
ment — and  indeed,  each  has  explicitly 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  first  use 
in  at  least  some  circumstances,  such  as 
an  attack  on  our  NATO  allies. 

Our  NATO  plans  have  always  been 
explicitly  premised  on  a  U.S.  first  strike 
in  response  to  a  Soviet  nonnuclear 
attack  that  NATO  couldn’t  contain  with 
conventional  or  tactical  nuclear  warfare 
(the  latter  we  might  refer  to  as  NATO 
“first  use,”  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
strategic  “first  strike”  against  a  super¬ 
power’s  retaliatory  forces).  For  most  of 
the  era  since  1949,  when  nato  was 
formed,  the  United  States  promised  a 
first  strike  to  come  within  hours  or  days 


of  the  onset  of  any  sizable  Soviet  attack. 
Remember  that  our  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  (sac)  was  set  up  immediately  af¬ 
ter  World  War  ii  to  drop  atomic  bombs, 
if  need  be,  on  Russia  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  were  not  expected  by  our  mili¬ 
tary  or  President  Truman  to  deploy  any 
nuclear  weapons  for  a  decade  or  more. 
sac’s  only  mission  in  that  initial  period 
was  to  threaten  or  carry  out  a  U.S.  first 
strike;  not  at  all  to  deter  or  retaliate  for  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
anywhere  else. 


Even  after  the  Russians’  first  test  in 
1949  and  their  H-bomb  tests  in  the  mid¬ 
fifties,  the  U.S.  ability  to  threaten  or 
carry  out  a  first  strike  amounted  to  a 
monopoly  until  as  late  as  the  mid-sixties, 
because  our  superiority  in  delivery  capa¬ 
bility  was  so  overwhelming.  In  1961 ,  the 
year  of  the  predicted  “missile  gap,”  the 
United  States  had  within  range  of  Rus¬ 
sia  about  3000  bombers,  over  40  icbms, 
48  Polaris  missiles,  and  another  100 
long-range  missiles  in  Europe.  The 
Soviets  had  about  190  intercontinental 


Madder  Than  Two  Scorpions 
in  a  Bottle 

The  MX,  as  Daniel  Ellsberg  points  out ,  is  a  weapon  that  military  planners  intend  to  use. 
But  whether  or  not  a  single  missile  ever  leaves  its  concrete  silo,  the  system  will  destroy  a 
way  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  Southwest.  gy  DEDE  FELDMAN 

■■n  downtown  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  the  feedlot  capital  of  the  Southwest, 
I  Lee  Tillman,  the  young  executive  director  of  the  Eastern  Plains  Council 
■■of  Governments,  leafs  through  a  well-worn  nine-volume  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (eis). 

“Maybe  I’m  a  fool  or  a  kamikaze  bureaucrat,  but  people  don’t  realize  the 
enormity  of  this  thing.  The  future  of  this  state  is  hanging  in  the  balance,” 
Tillman  says,  tapping  his  cowboy  boot  on  the  floor  of  the  Curry  County 
Courthouse.  “I  guess  New  Mexico  will  just  be  declared  a  national  military 
sacrifice  area.” 

What’s  raised  Tillman’s  dander— and  that  of  ranchers  and  farmers  who 
have  worked  their  sections  of  wheat  and  com  for  generations— is  the  air 
force’s  plans  for  its  mobile  icbm,  the  MX.  For  the  past  several  years  the 
land-hungry  weapons  system  has  been  targeted  for  basing  on  government 
land  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  But  in  July  1980,  under 
increasing  pressure  from  residents  of  that  area.  Congress  mandated  study  of 
an  alternative  site— the  flat,  high  plains  spreading  from  the  Texas  Panhan¬ 
dle  into  eastern  New  Mexico. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  many  local  farmers  and  ranchers  were  unaware 
that  the  MX  could  be  located  in  their  area.  But  when  they  did  find  out  they 
were  madder  than  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle.  At  a  series  of  four  “scoping” 
meetings  convened  by  the  air  force  in  December  to  gather  local  comments, 
hundreds  of  weatherbeaten  fanners,  many  of  them  coming  straight  from  the 
fields,  blasted  the  air  force’s  plan  to  shuttle  hundreds  of  190, 000-pound 
nuclear  missiles  across  8000  miles  of  roads  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  some 
of  the  most  highly  productive,  privately  owned  farmland  in  the  West. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  defense  of  this  country,” 
said  Carl  King,  president  of  the  Texas  Com  Growers  Association,  at  one 
meeting  held  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  “but  it’s  another  thing  to  blindly  accept 
every  project  that  is  proposed  by  the  military.” 

King  warned  the  beleaguered  airforce  officers  that  any  attempt  to  place 
the  MX  in  the  Panhandle  would  be  met  with  “fierce  and  determined 
resistance”— a  resistance  that  has  since  been  endorsed  by  all  the  major 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  area,  including  the  powerful  American 
Agriculture  Movement  and  the  influential  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Live¬ 
stock  Bureau. 

The  “fierce  resistance”  and  antimilitary  stance  do  not  come  easily  for 
many  in  this  politically  conservative  area.  With  the  Pantex  nuclear  weapons 
assembly  plant  in  Amarillo,  and  the  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  in  Clovis,  the 
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bombers  (the  same  ones  they’re  flying 
today)  and  exactly  4  icbms— four  soft, 
nonalert,  liquid-fueled  icbms,  at  one  site 
at  Plesetsk  that  was  vulnerable  to  a 
small  slow  U.S.  attack  with  convention¬ 
al  weapons.  When  Kennedy  urged  the 
American  people  to  prepare  fallout  shel¬ 
ters  during  the  Berlin  crisis  that  year,  it 
was  not  for  a  nuclear  war  that  would  be 
started  by  the  Soviets. 

Q:  Were  these  “ gap ”  alarms— which  we’ve 
heard  again  in  the  last  few  years — simply  ma¬ 
nipulated,  then?  What  was  their  object? 


Ellsberg:  Warnings  of  imminent  Rus¬ 
sian  “superiority”  were  conscious  ex¬ 
aggerations  amounting  to  hoaxes,  and 
that  is  just  as  true  of  the  warnings  we 
hear  today  (from  some  of  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  such  as  Paul  Nitze),  though  the  real¬ 
ity  now  is  parity,  or  “rough  equiva¬ 
lence,”  rather  than  the  past  overwhelm¬ 
ing  U.S.  superiority.  It  was  not  only  the 
desire  for  profits,  jobs,  and  votes  associ¬ 
ated  with  war  production  that  led  to 
these  alarms,  though  of  course  these  mo¬ 
tives  did  figure  as  well.  Planners,  presi- 


windswept  area  generally  welcomes  military  projects.  In  August  1980,  the 
Clovis  city  commission,  backed  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  resolution  favoring  deployment  of  the  missiles  here.  They 
look  forward  to  the  economic  benefits  the  air  force  promises  will  follow. 

But  a  lot  of  the  locals  don’t  expect  to  see  any  of  those  benefits.  “It’s  not  us 
who's  getting  the  jobs,”  LeRoy  Raddiff,  of  Elida,  New  Mexico,  told  the  air 
force  at  a  scoping  meeting.  “We’ve  already  got  a  job,”  the  sunburnt  farmer 
said,  twisting  his  battered  cowboy  hat  as  he  spoke.  “We’re  just  trying  to 
make  a  living  digging  this  dirt.  We’ve  worked  this  land  from  dawn  till  dark, 
and  we  thought  it  was  ours— but  I  guess  it’s  not,  when  fellas  like  you  can 
come  and  take  it  away.” 

Without  a  doubt,  the  issue  that  generates  the  most  heat  here  is  the  vast 
amount  of  private  land  the  air  force  will  need  for  deploying  the  MX  in  the 
area.  Acording  to  the  F.IS,  if  the  full  system  were  deployed  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  146,680  acres  of  private  land— including  hundreds  of  homes  and 
ranch  buildings— would  be  “disturbed”  during  construction,  and  91,507 
acres  would  be  taken  for  operation.  Much  of  this  land  would  be  chunks  of 
the  large  irrigated  fields  that  the  farmers  here  know  as  sections.  One  air 
force  study  estimates  annual  agricultural  losses  in  the  two  states  at  $18 
million  if  the  full  system  were  deployed  in  the  area.  Local  feeling  is  running 
so  high  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Mexico  state  legislature  to 
require  state  approval  to  divert  productive  farmland  to  the  MX. 

Water— or  the  lack  thereof— is  also  a  major  concern  among  local  ranchers 
and  farmers.  Many  fear  that  the  21,000  acre-feet  of  groundwater  the  air 
force  says  it  needs  to  construct  the  system  and  the  thousands  more  it  will 
need  each  year  to  maintain  it  will  drive  some  into  dry  farming.  The  area's 
one  underground  aquifer,  the  Ogallala  formation,  is  on  the  decline.  With 
the  severe  drought  that  hit  the  area  last  summer  many  farmers  have  already- 
had  to  stop  irrigating. 

But  much  of  the  local  opposition  to  the  MX  stems  from  a  more  basic  fear 
that  if  the  MX  appears  on  this  rural  landscape,  things  will  never  be  the  same. 
“We  still  believe  in  traditional  values  around  here,  and  with  the  boom 
economy  things  will  change,”  Stuart  Bias  told  a  packed  house  gathered  to 
hear  the  air  force  at  Clovis’s  Marshall  Junior  High  (“Home  of  the  Fighting 
Kittens”).  “Some  of  the  traditions  that  have  made  America  strong  will  be 
destroyed  and  you’ll  alienate  a  lot  of  very7  patriotic  Americans  if  you  bring 
the  MX  system  to  this  area.” 

One  of  these  Americans  just  might  be  Lee  Tillman  who,  in  addition  to  his 
job  at  the  Eastern  Plains  Council  of  Governments,  owns  a  1000-acre 
dryland  wheat  farm  north  of  Clovis. 

“I  grew  up  in  this  area  and  hated  it  in  my  youth.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
get  away  from  the  damn  plains  with  the  conservatism  and  the  boredom.  But 
it  didn’t  take  me  too  long  in  the  cold  cruel  world  to  realize  that  it  wasn’t  too 
bad— and  I  came  back.  Now  I  realize  that  we  have  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  life  right  here  in  eastern  New  Mexico.  We  have  clean  air  and  a 
crime  rate  that’s  40  percent  below  average.  We’ve  got  something  we  really 
want  to  preserve — but  I  guess  the  air  force  doesn’t  have  an  index  ol  one  to 
ten  on  the  value  of  that.”  Qj 


dents,  and  “statesmen”  in  the  corporate 
world  saw  an  ominous  possibility  as  the 
Soviets  tested  new  weapons  and  vehi¬ 
cles — usually,  then  as  now,  four  to  five 
years  behind  our  own  development  and 
deployment.  Their  fear  was  that  the 
Soviets  might  some  day  achieve  a  re¬ 
taliatory  capability  roughly  equivalent  to 
ours,  eliminating  our  decisive  first-strike 
superiority.  To  head  off  that  possibility, 
these  planners  had  to  reject  arms  control 
proposals  that  would  have  constrained 
our  own  advances — like  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban  agreement  or  a  “freeze”  on 
all  new  missile  testing  and  deployment. 
They  also  had  to  whip  up  public  fears  of 
imminent  U.S.  “inferiority,”  to  mobilize 
support  for  vastly  expensive  arms 
spending  that  would  assure  us,  in  fact,  of 
a  continued  U.S.  superiority. 

(Qj  You  ’re  saying  that  our  planners  have  always 
been  seeking  U.S.  nuclear  superiority? 
Ellsberg:  Yes.  Superiority  at  every 
level  of  nuclear  confrontation,  including 
theater  nuclear  warfare — that’s  what  the 
proposed,  highly  precise  Pershing  inter¬ 
mediate  range  missiles  and  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  for  Europe  are 
all  about;  that  and  strategic  counter¬ 
force,  first-strike  capability.  In  other 
words,  a  superior  ability  to  destroy  the 
opponent’s  retaliatory  forces.  As  Henry 
Kissinger  put  it  in  late  1979,  in  a  reveal¬ 
ing  speech  before  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Strategic  Studies:  “Our  strate¬ 
gic  doctrine  has  relied  extraordinarily, 
perhaps  exclusively,  on  our  superior 
strategic  power.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
never  relied  on  its  superior  strategic 
power.  .  .  .  Therefore,  even  an  equiva¬ 
lence  in  destructive  power,  even  assured 
destruction  for  both  sides,  is  a  revolution 
in  NATO  doctrine  as  we  have  known  it.” 
He  goes  on  to  endorse  the  development 
of  weapons  like  the  MX  missile  that 
promise,  with  their  highly  accurate, 
high-yield  warheads,  to  help  America 
regain  its  lost  superiority  in  first-strike 
capability. 

Qj  When  did  we  lose  that  superiority? 
Ellsberg:  Starting  in  1967,  when  the 
Russians  finally  began  protecting  their 
retaliatory  force  by  installing  missiles  in 
hardened,  concrete  silos.  This  Soviet 
buildup,  from  close  to  nothing  sixteen 
years  into  the  nuclear  era  to  1400  hard¬ 
ened  land-based  icbms  today,  could 
probably  have  been  prevented  at  var¬ 
ious  times  along  the  way  if  we  had 
accepted  Soviet  proposals  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ban  on  warhead  testing  or  mis¬ 
sile  testing  or  both,  adequately  moni¬ 
tored  by  U.S.  national  means  of  detec¬ 
tion.  Brezhnev,  displacing  Khrushchev 
in  1964,  seems  to  have  promised  the 
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Soviet  military  to  spend  whatever  it 
would  take  to  avoid  inferiority,  in  the 
absence  of  arms  limitation  agreements 
that  put  a  ceiling  on  U.S.  forces.  The 
Soviets  proceeded  to  outspend  us  in  the 
seventies,  when  they  finally  duplicated 
the  huge  investments  in  strategic  capa¬ 
bilities  that  we  had  made  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  At  great  sacrifice,  they  have 
at  last  bought  “equivalence”  and  re¬ 
moved  the  American  first-strike  threat. 
Now  we’re  being  mobilized  for  the  big 
effort  to  buy  that  threat  back  unilaterally 
by  adding  MX  and  Trident  to  our  anti¬ 
submarine  capability. 

Q:  Might  we  achieve  that? 

Ellsberg:  We  can’t  buy  back  our 
monopoly  of  the  fifties,  or  even  our  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  the  mid-sixties, 
but  for  a  couple  of  hundred  billion  dol¬ 
lars  we  might  get  back  a  first-strike 
capability  something  like  that  of  1967- 
69,  if  the  Russians  stood  still  for  this, 
which  they  probably  won’t. 

Q:  Why  would  anyone  think  that  was  worth  the 
money ? 

Ellsberg:  To  back  up  the  credibility  of 
our  first-use  threat;  to  initiate  local,  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  war  where  that  is  needed  to 
keep  our  conventional  forces  from  being 
overwhelmed  either  by  the  Soviets  or  by 
local  non-Soviet  forces. 


nuclear  retaliation.  This  means  being 
able  not  only  to  escalate,  say,  to  a  thea¬ 
ter-wide  level,  but  to  escalate  again  and 
again,  if  necessary,  to  a  level  where  the 
Soviets  will  be  unable  or  afraid  to  match 
us.  That  calls  for  forces  that  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  Soviets  at  virtually  every 
level  of  nuclear  conflict,  up  to  a  fully 
disarming  first  strike  or  a  campaign  of 
annihilation. 

Qj  Are  you  saying,  in  other  words,  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  seen  as  viable  and  realistic 
weapons  for  actual  war  fighting? 

Ellsberg:  Well,  yes  and  no.  One 
doesn’t  actually  have  to  be  optimistic 
about  how  the  conflict  would  come  out. 

I  don’t  think  that  the  people  who  back 
these  weapons  are  awfully  optimistic 
about  that,  but  they  don’t  think  that’s 
necessary.  The  key  thing,  as  they  see  it, 
is  to  confront  the  Soviets  with  at  least  a 
significant  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we 
might  escalate  the  conflict  in  the  face  of 
their  obvious  capability  to  reply.  These 
people  want  the  Soviets  to  think  that 
U.S.  planners  and  decision  makers  might 
escalate,  given  our  advantage  in 
weapons. 

Qj  So  they  hope  to  have  the  Soviets  back  down 
before  we  would  ever  get  to  the  point  of  actually 
having  to  use  the  weapons? 

Ellsberg:  That’s  right,  precisely. 


'We  can't  buy  back  our  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  mid-sixties,  but  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  billion  dollars  we 
might  get  back  a  first-strike  capability 
— if  the  Russians  stood  still  for  this / 


Qj  But  how  could  we  make  first-use  threats 
credible  against  Soviet  troops,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world  where  our  adversaries  are  likely  to  be 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union?  In  other  words,  how 
can  we  keep  from  being  deterred  ourselves  by  the 
prospect  of  Soviet  retaliation? 

Ellsberg:  That  really  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  how  we  can  ensure  that 
our  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  or 
our  threatened  use,  would  remain  one¬ 
sided,  rather  than  leading  to  a  two-way 
exchange,  the  prospect  of  which  would 
deter  us  in  the  first  place.  Or,  if  some 
retaliation  does  occur,  how  can  we  keep 
it  very  limited,  to  a  level  acceptable  to 
ourselves?  The  Pentagon’s  answer  is 
that  we  must  have  a  threat  of  escalating 
the  conflict  that  is  more  credible  than 
the  Soviets  can  make,  should  they 
choose  to  match  us  in  the  local  area  with 


Again,  this  attitude  doesn’t  depend  on  a 
certainty  that  in  an  actual  two-sided  ex¬ 
change  we  would  really  come  out  well. 
But  just  by  trying  hard  enough,  we 
might  get  back  what  Herman  Kahn 
once  called  “a  not-incredible  first-strike 
capability.”  The  theory  is  that  after 
seeing  us  work  so  hard  to  sell  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  a  “war-winning”  capability  to  va¬ 
rious  skeptical  constituencies,  and  after 
we’ve  spent  so  much  money  to  achieve 
it,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  tread  cau¬ 
tiously  lest  we  be  foolish  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  own  calculations.  Sounds  com¬ 
plicated,  but  I  would  have  to  admit  it 
might  work.  Then  again,  it  might  not. 

Qj  Is  this  all  just  a  bluff,  then? 

Ellsberg:  Unfortunately  not.  Our 
efforts  to  increase  the  credibility  and 
effectiveness  of  these  threats  commit  us 


to  a  whole  range  of  actions  that— unless 
our  threats  always  work  perfectly,  which 
they  won’t— make  it  likely  that  sooner  or 
later  we  ourselves  will  turn  a  nonnuclear 
conflict  into  a  nuclear  one,  or  a  local 
nuclear  exchange  into  a  global  one. 
With  the  Soviets  having  bought  parity, 
it’s  much  harder  and  more  expensive 
than  before  to  make  our  threats  look 
credible,  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
commit  ourselves,  the  threats  are  more 
likely  to  fail  at  some  point,  and  then  have 
to  be  carried  out.  When  that  happens, 
the  consequences  will  be  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  for  us  and  for  the  whole  world 
than  when  we  first  adopted  this  strategy 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago. 

Qj  What  makes  these  risks  look  worthwhile  to 
anyone?  Why  are  we  continuing  with  this 
approach,  in  the  face  of the  Soviet  determination 
to  match  us? 

Ellsberg:  For  the  same  reasons  that 
led  us  to  adopt  it  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
few  new  ones.  The  oldest  reason,  which 
still  applies,  is  the  desire  to  defend  West¬ 
ern  Europe  without  investing  the  addi¬ 
tional  money  needed  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  nonnuclear  defense  against  a 
nonnuclear  Soviet  attack.  Given  the 
manpower  and  economic  resources  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  conven¬ 
tional  alternative  is  surely  feasible,  but 
also  very  expensive.  The  newest  reason 
is  the  collapse  of  our  strategy  for  assur¬ 
ing  our  control  of  the  distribution  of 
Middle  East  oil  by  supporting  the  shah’s 
dictatorship  in  Iran.  By  ourselves  we  are 
unable  to  protect  with  nonnuclear  forces 
our  “vital  interest”  in  northern  Iran  and 
neighboring  regions  since  they  border 
on  Russia,  and  are  far  from  our  own 
supply  lines. 

Our  current  dilemma  merely  exposes 
the  fact  that  our  previous  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  monopoly,  definitely  a  thing  of  the 
past,  permitted  and  encouraged  us  to 
claim  what  amounted  to  a  global 
“sphere  of  predominant  influence”  that 
ran  right  up  to  the  borders  of  Soviet 
occupation  everywhere  in  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  northern  Iran.  There  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  military  alternative  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  assert  a  right  and  inten¬ 
tion  to  intervene  militarily  in  a  corner  of 
Russia’s  borders  where  we  lack  the  allies 
and  bases  of  Western  Europe.  Thus 
Harold  Brown,  in  the  last  administra¬ 
tion,  assured  us  that  the  Carter  Doctrine 
was  no  bluff  by  asserting  our  readiness 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary,  and 
accompanying  those  words  with  deploy¬ 
ments  of  nuclear-equipped  carriers  and 
bombers  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Defense 
Department  officials  candidly  describe 
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our  proposed  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
as  a  “tripwire”  to  what  would  be 
best  a  regionally  “limited”  Doomsday 
Machine.  And  already  President 


include  the  political  lesson  that  for 
reasons  of  economics  and  domestic  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  we  can’t  count  on  sending 
500,000  or  more  U.S.  troops  abroad. 


# Every  President  from  Tbuman  on— 
except  Ford— has  directed  preparations 
lor  initiation  ol  tactical  nuclear  war/ 


Reagan  has  pointed  to  the  extension  of 
that  wire  back  to  SAC  headquarters  in 
Omaha  by  warning  that  a  Russian  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  U.S.  forces  he  proposes  to 
base  in  the  Middle  East  would  inescap¬ 
ably  incur  a  “risk  of  World  War  III.” 

Q:  You  say  that  you  don’t  have  a  military 
alternative  to  propose? 

Ellsberg:  No  adequate,  unilateral  U.S. 
military  alternative.  But  making  com¬ 
mitments  and  taking  actions  that  meas¬ 
urably  increase  the  likelihood  of  blowing 
the  lid  off  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
doesn’t  strike  me  as  an  acceptable 
approach  to  any  objective  whatever— 
even  to  deterring  outright  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  against  “our”  oilfields  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Instead  we  must  rely  on  diplo¬ 
matic,  economic,  and  multilateral  sanc¬ 
tions,  along  with  reducing  Western  de¬ 
pendence  on  that  oil.  If  that  doesn’t 
sound  adequate,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this 
is  not  the  only  problem  in  the  world  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  U.S.  military 
solution.  Possible  Soviet  aggression 
against  Poland  is  another,  much  more 
immediate  example,  one  that  is  extreme¬ 
ly  anguishing  to  me. 

Q:  Are  there  other  reasons  for  our  buildup  that 
apply  outside  Europe  and  the  perimeter  of 
Russia? 

Ellsberg:  The  broadest  reason  of  all: 
the  prospect  of  wars  in  the  future  like 
those  we  have  actually  fought  since 
World  War  n,  wars  against  non-Soviet 
and  nonnuclear  adversaries.  I  think  that 
the  Reagan  administration — like  the 
Carter  administration,  really — recog¬ 
nizes  a  future  need  for  “more  Viet- 
nams.”  Not  that  they  hope  for  this— 
although,  accepting  the  inevitable,  some 
may  see  early  “demonstrations”  of 
efficient  brutality  as  desirable:  El  Salva¬ 
dor  may  suffer  the  burden  of  this. 

This  administration  sees  it  as  inescap¬ 
able  that  the  United  States  will  have  to 
pursue  its  “interests”  abroad  by  sending 
expeditionary  forces  when  other  means 
of  influence  such  as  trade  and  finance 
and  cia  intervention  fail.  But  these  fu¬ 
ture  Vietnams  must  be  planned  with  an 
eye  to  the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  which 


Which  means  that  there  must  be  a  much 
more  effective  and  brutal  and  early  use 
of  American  firepower  backed  up— in 
places,  unlike  El  Salvador,  that  are  far 
from  our  logistical  base— by  the  clear 
threat  and  the  willingness  to  employ  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  weapons  to  support  these 
troops. 

Q:  Would  a  President  seriously  consider  using 
nuclear  weapons  against  a  country  that  didn’t 
possess  them? 

Ellsberg:  First,  that’s  how  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  used  them,  in  August  1945.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it’s  safer  than  using  them  against 
the  Soviets.  Third,  every  President  from 
Truman  on  (with  the  exception  of  Ford) 


has  had  occasion  in  an  ongoing,  urgent 
crisis  to  direct  serious  preparations  for 
possible  imminent  U.S.  initiation  of  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  warfare,  preparations  in  ev¬ 
ery  case  “leaked”  to  the  enemy,  and  in 
several  cases  accompanied  by  secret,  ex¬ 
plicit,  official  threats. 

In  the  cases  involving  the  Russians 
directly,  the  warnings  and  preparations 
were  public:  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  the  Carter 
Doctrine  last  year,  and  now,  Reagan’s 
comments  on  his  strategy  for  defending 
the  Middle  East.  But  a  larger  number  of 
cases  involved  threats  or  preparations 
against  nonnuclear  adversaries  who 
were,  however,  supported  by  the  So¬ 
viets,  so  that  our  tactical  threats  needed 
backing  by  our  strategic  near¬ 
monopoly.  A  public  instance  was  Tru¬ 
man’s  warning  in  December,  1950,  that 
we  were  considering  nuclear  weapons, 
the  day  after  the  Chinese  surrounded 
marine  units  at  the  Chosin  Reservoir  in 
Korea. 

The  other  cases  were  highly  secret  at 
the  time,  but  are  documented  now  in 
memoirs  or  declassified  papers.  They 
include  Eisenhower’s  secret  threat  to  the 


Nixon's  Madman  Theory 

From  The  Ends  of  Power •,  by  H.  R.  Haldeman  with  Joseph  DiMona 

The  Communists  regarded  [Nixon]  as  an  uncompromising  enemy  whose 
hatred  for  their  philosophy  had  been  spelled  out  over  and  over  again  in  two 
decades  of  public  fife.  Nixon  saw  his  advantage  in  that  fact.  “They’ll  believe 
any  threat  of  force  that  Nixon  makes  because  it’s  Nixon,”  he  said.  . .  . 

The  threat  was  the  key,  and  Nixon  coined  a  phrase  for  his  theory  which 
I’m  sure  will  bring  smiles  of  delight  to  Nixon-haters  everywhere.  We  were 
walking  along  a  foggy  beach  after  a  long  day  of  speechwriting.  He  said,  “I 
call  it  the  Madman  Theory,  Bob.  I  want  the  North  Vietnamese  to  believe 
I’ve  reached  the  point  where  I  might  do  anything  to  stop  the  war.  We’ll  just 
slip  the  word  to  them  that,  ‘for  God’s  sake,  you  know  Nixon  is  obsessed 
about  Communism.  We  can’t  restrain  him  when  he’s  angry— and  he  has  his 
hand  on  the  nuclear  button’— and  Ho  Chi  Minh  himself  will  be  in  Paris  in 
two  days  begging  for  peace.”.  . . 

Nixon  had  conceived  the  “Madman  Theory”  as  the  way  to  do  it.  Henry' 
[Kissinger]  perfected  the  theory  and  carried  it  to  the  secret  series  of  Paris 
peace  talks:  A  threat  of  egregious  military  action  by  an  unpredictable  U.S. 
President  who  hated  Communism,  coupled  with  generous  offers  of  financial 
aid.  Henry'  arrived  at  the  peace  negotiations  fully  expecting  his  plan  to  be 
sucgessful. 

But  there  the  theory— and  Nixon  and  Kissinger’s  hopes  for  peace  in 
Nixon's  first  year— crumbled.  Henry  found  the  North  Vietnamese  absolute¬ 
ly  intractable.  They  wouldn’t  even  negotiate.  And  the  reason  was  clear.  No 
threat,  and  no  offer,  could  obscure  one  great  fact  known  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  American  people  had  turned  against  the  war.  The  young  were 
saying  they  wouldn’t  fight  it.  The  response  to  Eugene  McCarthy’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  campaign  in  1968  convinced  the  North  Vietnamese  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  U.S.  would  have  to  pull  out,  no  matter 
what.  So  why  negotiate? 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  New  York  Times  Book  Company. 

Copyright  ©  1978.  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  Joseph  DiMona. 
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'Nuclear  weapons 
have  been  used , 
again  and  again , 
in  the  way  that  a 
gun  is  used  when 
you  point  it  at 
someone's  head  in 
a  confrontation .' 


Chinese  that  he  would  drop  nuclear 
bombs  on  their  homeland  if  they  did  not 
meet  his  terms  in  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munjom,  Korea,  in  the  spring  of  1953. 
In  1954  Dulles  offered  Premier  Georges 
Bidault  of  France  three  U.S.  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  for  the  defense  of  Dien- 
bienphu  in  Indochina.  In  1958, 
Eisenhower  directed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  plan  on  the  use  of  tactical  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  against  Chinese  shore 
batteries  blockading  the  offshore  island 
of  Quemoy  if  the  Chinese  attempted  to 
invade  Quemoy  or  if  they  continued  an 
effective  blockade.  In  1968,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  advised  Johnson  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  to  be  considered  if 
a  final  assault  were  made  on  the  marines 
surrounded  at  Khe  Sanh,  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  when  the  weather  was  unsuitable 
for  close  air  support. 

In  1968  and  later,  as  H.  R.  Haldeman 
has  revealed  in  his  memoirs  [see  accom¬ 
panying  excerpt]  and  other  officials 
have  confirmed,  Richard  Nixon  was  de¬ 
termined  to  win  the  Vietnam  War  the 
same  way  his  former  boss,  Eisenhower, 
had  ended  the  Korean  War.  Starting  in 
1969,  Nixon  made  direct,  secret  threats 
to  the  Hanoi  regime  that  as  ofNovember 
1969,  he  would  escalate  the  war  mas¬ 
sively,  including  the  possible  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  if  it  did  not  accept  the 
terms  Nixon  describes  in  his  own 
memoirs  as  his  “November  ultimatum.” 
Roger  Morris,  who  worked  on  these 
escalation  plans  under  Henry  Kissinger, 
reports  seeing  the  actual  mission  folders, 
including  photographs,  for  nuclear 
targets  recommended  to  the  President- 
one  of  them  a  railhead  in  North  Viet¬ 
nam  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Chinese 
border. 

Q:  How  is  it,  then,  that  no  nuclear  weapons 
have  actually  been  used  since  Nagasaki? 
Ellsberg:  The  meaning  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  record  I’ve  just  described  is  that  nu¬ 


clear  weapons,  both  tactical  and  strate¬ 
gic,  have  been  used,  again  and  again— in 
the  way  that  a  gun  is  “used”  when  you 
point  it  at  someone’s  head  in  a  direct 
confrontation,  whether  or  not  the  trigger 
is  pulled.  Reagan  is  using  our  weapons 
now— and  not  for  deterring  an  attack  on 
the  United  States — when  he  tells  inter¬ 
viewers  that  the  Russians  are  risking 
World  War  III  if  they  move  further  in  the 
Middle  East.  Presidents  buy  these 
weapons  because  they  expect  to  use 
them,  based  on  their  knowledge  of  a 
largely  secret  history — which  both  they 
and  their  adversaries  know  better  than 
the  American  public  does— of  how  past 
presidents  threatened  their  use,  and 
often  with  some  significant  success. 

As  for  why  the  threats  weren’t  actual¬ 
ly  carried  out:  in  most  cases  they  didn’t 
have  to  be,  perhaps  because  they  were 
effective.  The  marines  fought  their  way 
out  at  the  Chosin  Reservoir  and  they 
weren’t  assaulted  at  Khe  Sanh;  the 
Chinese  accepted  our  armistice  terms  in 
Korea  and  later  ended  the  daily  shelling 
of  Quemoy. 

Q:  So  such  threats  can  work? 

Ellsberg:  Sure.  My  objection  to  this 
whole  approach  is  not  that  it  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  work.  In  fact,  for  most  of  that 
period  our  strategic  superiority  was  so 
overwhelming  that  such  a  threat,  from 
the  country  that  had  attacked  Hiroshi¬ 
ma,  was  far  more  likely  to  work  than  a 
lot  of  critics  of  Dulles’s  “massive  retalia¬ 
tion”  strategy  and  brinkmanship  could 
possibly  imagine.  Their  false  belief,  fos¬ 
tered  by  hawks  in  both  parties,  was  that 
the  Russians  were  already  equal  to  us 
and  about  to  move  decisively  ahead. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  note 
that  the  1969  threat  in  Vietnam — which, 
like  the  Carter  Doctrine,  demonstrated 
that  U.S.  presidents  continued  to  rely  on 
nuclear  threats  after  our  loss  of  superior¬ 
ity — did  not  succeed.  Hanoi  never  did 
accept  the  terms  of  Nixon’s  November 
ultimatum;  yet  Nixon’s  own  discussion, 
and  his  actions  later,  indicate  strongly 
that  it  was  not  a  bluff. 

Why  was  that  escalation  not  carried 
out?  Nixon  himself  gives  the  reason: 
There  were  too  many  Americans  on  the 
streets,  peacefully  demonstrating 
against  the  war.  On  October  15,  and 
again  on  November  15,  1969,  in  the 
moratorium  and  the  Washington  March 
Against  Death,  the  protests  happened  to 
straddle  his  secret  November  1  deadline. 
As  he  saw  it,  they  kept  him  from  ending 
the  war,  his  way,  his  first  year  in  office. 
From  another  point  of  view,  the  pro¬ 
tests— whose  power  Nixon  kept  as  secret 
from  the  public  as  his  ultimatum — may 


have  prolonged  the  moratorium  on  the 
combat  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  more 
than  a  decade. 

Qj  Why  didn’t  Truman  and  Eisenhower  make 
their  threats  public  at  the  time — they  were  no 
secret  to  the  enemy! — and  take  credit  for  success, 
revealing  our  actual  superiority  and  the  need  to 
maintain  it? 

Ellsberg:  Because  they  knew  that  too 
many  citizens  would  have  reacted 
against  what  seems  all  the  more  true 
now:  the  fact  that  the  threats  were  not, 
ever,  certain  to  work;  that  cumulatively, 
each  one  raised  the  likelihood  of  our  own 
eventual  initiation  of  nuclear  war;  that 
the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  this 
strategy  would  drop  sharply  and  its  risks 
rise  sharply  when  the  Russians  acquired 
a  strong  retaliatory  force,  as  has  finally 
happened;  and  that  to  pursue  superior¬ 
ity  was  to  ensure  an  indefinitely  pro¬ 
longed  arms  race,  increasing  the 
chances  of  proliferation,  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  accidents,  false  alarms,  and  small 
wars  triggering  big  ones. 

Meanwhile  the  chances  for  success 
are  going  down— which  is  still  not  to  say 
that  our  first-use  and  first-strike  threats 
cannot  succeed  in  a  given  case— tempo¬ 
rarily  saving  “our”  oil  in  the  Middle 
East  in  some  future  year  of  crisis,  for 
example,  at  the  risk  of  World  War  ill.  At 
the  same  time,  the  costs  are  going  up. 
The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  pursuing  superiority  are  hardly 
even  worth  counting  next  to  the  truly 
relevant  long-run  price:  the  continued 
postponement  of  a  global  effort  led  by  the 
United  States  to  stop  and  then  reverse 
the  arms  race  and  proliferation,  and  to 
delegitimize  and  eliminate  preparations 
to  initiate  nuclear  war  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  anyone. 

Thirty  years  ago,  our  national  leaders 
pioneered  a  strategy  based  on  threats  of 
regional  genocide:  the  indiscriminate, 
massive  slaughter  of  innocents  foresee¬ 
able  even  in  the  most  “limited”  of  nu¬ 
clear  wars.  The  pursuit  of  superiority  in 
the  face  of  current  Soviet  forces  is  meant 
to  prolong  that  reliance  on  nuclear 
threats  into  an  era  when  such  threats 
will  be  vastly  more  dangerous  than  be¬ 
fore;  likely  now  to  be  suicidal  as  well  as 
genocidal,  yet  more  likely  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged  and  then  carried  out. 

Faced  with  this  shocking  awareness, 
we  may  cling  all  the  harder  to  the  leader¬ 
ship,  the  values,  and  the  strategy  that 
have  worked  so  well  up  till  now.  Or  we 
can  awaken  at  last  to  the  reality  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  heading, 
and  discover,  in  a  different  direction,  a 
way  for  us  all  to  survive  together  on  this 
earth.  rv 
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Federal  Income 

1980  Truth-in-Taxing  Forms 

From  the  (Acting)  Commissioner 

This  package  contains  the  new  Truth-in-Taxing  Form  1040,  related  forms  and  schedules,  and  the  usual  interminable 
instructions.  Before  starting  Form  1040,  please  check  to  see  if  you  can  file  the  shorter  Form  1 040A  instead,  since  that 
usually  means  we  can  gyp  you  out  of  your  deductions,  especially  if  you  go  to  H&R  Block. 

Some  of  the  lines  on  the  form  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Flowever,  now  that  Congress  has  passed  the  so-called 
Truth-in-Taxing  Act  (they’ll  pay  for  this!),  we  are  now  required  to  tell  the  truth  and  reveal  what  we  really  mean  behind 
all  that  high-sounding,  carefully  worded,  totally  indecipherable  bureaucratic  claptrap  we  spew  forth  to  mislead  and 
cow  you  into  submission.  Thus  you  will  find  many  new  questions  and  annotations  on  this  year’s  form,  which  we 
sincerely  hope  will  leave  you  more  confused  and  cowed  than  ever. 

If  your  earned  income  is  less  than  $10,000  and  you  have  a  child  (haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  birth  control?),  you  may 
be  able  to  take  the  earned  income  credit.  This  credit  may  entitle  you  (yes  you,  you  lousy  deadbeat)  to  a  payment  from 
the  government  even  if  you  paid  no  tax.  However,  except  in  the  unlikely  event  you  are  a  personal  friend  of  the  (Acting) 
Commissioner,  you  should  be  aware  that  if  you  take  this  credit  the  IRS  will  do  everything  in  its  considerable  power  to 
hound,  harass,  and  intimidate  youforthe  next  twenty  years,  at  least.  (Of  course,  since  we’ll  undoubtedly  do  that 
anyway,  you  might  as  well  grab  your  bucks.) 

If  you  need  help,  please  call  us  or  visit  an  IRS  office.  Since  our  advice  is  always  strictly  off  the  record  and  usually 
wrong  to  boot,  this  may  give  us  a  chance  to  slap  a  lien  on  your  car  once  you  screw  up  your  return.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  forms  and  instructions,  please  write  to  us.  That  way  we  can  have  your  name  on 
file  if  we  fall  behind  on  our  audit  quotas. 

After  you  complete  your  return,  please  check  to  make  sure  it  is  correct,  and  if  it  is,  go  back  and  check  again 
because  you  must  be  doing  something  wrong— nobody  should  be  able  to  figure  out  ourtax  forms,  even  if  we  are 
supposed  to  be  telling  the  truth.  Then  sign  it,  file  it  (see  instructions  on  “When  to  File”)  and  keep  a  copy  for  your 
records,  which  you  will  need  at  your  inquisition.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  and,  we  trust,  your  last  dime. 

CfjjxL  A/n-fa— 

Clark  Norton* 

(Acting)  IRS  Commissioner 


Form  1040 

General 

Instructions 

Who  Must  File 

Just  about  everyone,  including  some 
dead  people  (see  “Other  Information"  be¬ 
low).  Unfortunately,  certain  destitute 
widows,  paraplegics,  and  children  under 
three  may  not  have  to  file. 


Who  Should  File 

Everyone,  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 
you. 


When  to  File 

If  you  owe  us  money,  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  we  owe  you  money,  we  don’t  give  a 
flying  refund  if  you  ever  file. 


'Mr.  Norton  trained  for  his  lofty  new  post  as  a 
free-lance  writer  contributing  to  Rolling  Stone, 
Oui,  and  other  magazines. 


IRS  Will  Figure 
Your  Tax  and 
Some  of  Your 
Credits— 

PLEASE! 

If  you  want  us  to,  we  will  figure  your  tax  for 
you  (which  is  about  as  smart  as  going  to 
H&R  Block).  Ifyou  paidtoomuch,  we  will 
send  you  a  refund  (just  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  the  tooth  fairy).  If  you  did  not  pay 
enough,  we  will  bill  you  forthe  balance 
(plus  a  few  hundred  smackeroos  for  our 
time).  We  can  figure  your  tax  if  you  meet 
all  of  the  conditions  below: 

•  You  send  us  a  sworn  statement  affirm¬ 
ing  your  belief  in  the  tooth  fairy. 

•  You  don’t  know  your  IRS  from  your 
elbow. 

•Your  iq  is  smaller  than  your  personal 
exemption. 


Other 

Information 

Death  of  Taxpayer 

Did  the  taxpayer  die  before  filing  a  return 
for  1 980?  Well,  let’s  not  forget  corpses  are 


people,  too!  If  the  deceased  is  unable  to 
complete  and  sign  the  form,  the  IRS  will 
do  it  for  the  taxpayer.  Remember,  late 

FILING  BY  A  CORPSE  IS  AMPLE  GROUND  FOR 
disinterment!  (Note:  cremated  taxpayers 
who  made  under  $1 0,000  may  be  eligible 
for  Urned  Income  Credit.) 

U.S.  Citizens  Living  Abroad 

Generally,  just  because  you’re  doing  ten 
years  in  a  Turkish  jail  doesn’t  mean  you 
can  weasel  out  of  your  obligations. 

Please  get  Publication  54,  “We  Know 
You’re  Dealing  Hash  in  There  and  We 
Want  Our  Cut!”  (Spouses  of  U.S.  citizens 
recently  returned  from  abroad  please 
note:  yellow  ribbons  are  not  deductible.) 

Voluntary  Income  Tax 
Assistance  And  Tax 
Counseling  for  the  Elderly 

In  addition  to  the  usual  lousy  tax  assist¬ 
ance  available  at  most  local  IRS  offices, 
free  misinformation  is  available  at  volun¬ 
teer  sites  in  most  communities  to  help  us 
gouge  every  penny  out  of  lower  income, 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  non-English 
speaking  individuals.  (Attention  illegal 
aliens:  Se  habla  Espahoh.) 

Where  to  File 

Try  the  post  office,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
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1040  U.S.  Individual  TRUTH-IN-TAXING  Return  180 


Use  IRS  label. 
Those  iunny  little 
numbers  up  in  the 
corner  tell  our 
computers  whom 
to  audit. 


(Name,  address,  social  security  number, 
and  other  boring  but  necessary  information) 


Presidential 

Election 

Campaign 

Fund 


Do  you  want  $1  to  go  to  this  fund? 

Do  you  want  $1  to  go  to  anything  but  this  fund? 
Would  you  rather  stick  $1  up  your  patoot  than  give 
one  red  cent  to  this  fund? 


□  Yes 

□  Yes 


□  No 

□  No 


□  Yes  □  No 


Note:  Checking 
“Yes”  will  not  in¬ 
crease  quality  of 
candidates  or  re¬ 
duce  campaign 
baloney;  but 
then,  neither  will 
checking  “No” 


Requested 
by  Census 
Bureau  for 
Revenue 
Sharing 


All  right,  we  give  up; 

where  the  hell  do  you  live,  anyway?_ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Filing  Status 


cheat 


For  IRS  use  only 

sucker  j  fool  ! 


Single 
Married 

Married  most  of  the  time  but  divorced  every  Christmas  for  tax  purposes 
Married  only  because  of  tax  purposes;  would  rather  be  living  in  sin,  preferably  with 
someone  else 

Living  in  sin  for  tax  purposes  only;  would  rather  be  married  but  money  is  money 


IRS  enemy 


Exemptions 


6a 

b 

c 

d 


Yourself 

Spouse 

Mistress  or  Kept  Man 
Dependent  children 
under  18 

Dependent  children 
over  18  living  with  you 
to  “find  themselves” 
In-laws  and  assorted 
moochers  sleeping 
on  your  couch 


65  or  over 

65  or  over 

65  or  over 

Teen-age 

65  or  over 

Senile 

Blind 

Blind 

Fat  or  Bald 

Problem  skin  or 
Illiterate 


Into  Moonies  orest 


Into  snoring  or  cognac 


(Ha!  If  you’re  so 
blind,  how  can 
you  see  the 
form?) 


Other 

Dependents: 


Kim,  a  homeless  orphan  your  charitable  donations  are  supporting  for  $1 5/month 
Raul,  a  tinhorn  Latin  American  dictator  your  taxes  are  supporting  for  $15/week 
Sid,  a  pudgy  Pentagon  general  your  taxes  are  supporting  for  $1 5/day 


7  Total  number  of  exemptions  claimed  (add  up  and  divide  by  3)  ►. 


Income 


8  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.  (Note:  Do  not  overlook  “etc.”  This  means  all  other 

job-related  income  such  as  office  football  pool  winnings,  pens  or  paper  clips  you 
take  home,  and/or  small  change  found  on  way  to  work;  etc.) .  8 

9  Interest  and  dividend  income  (come  on,  you  didn’t  really  think  we  were  going  to 

let  you  keep  this  stuff,  did  you?) .  9 

10  Refunds  of  state  and  local  income  taxes  (if  they  don’t  want  it,  we  do) ....  10 

1 1  Alimony  received  (oh,  gee,  you  mean  the  widdle  ones  won’t  get  their  milkie  this 

month?) . 11 

12  Business  income  or  loss  (do  you  really  think  we’re  going  to  let  you  take  another 

loss  this  year  on  that  phony  home  business?  Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  get  a  job 
like  everybody  else?) . 12 
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13  Unemployment  compensation  (hey,  is  it  our  fault  nobody’s  buying  American 

cars?) . 13 

14  Capital  gain  or  loss,  supplemental  gains  or  losses,  40%  of  capital  gain  distribu¬ 

tion  not  reported  elsewhere,  etc.  (look,  we  don’t  know  what  any  of  this  means 
either,  but  you  better  come  up  with  something) . 14 

15  Embezzled  and  other  illegal  income  (attach  schedule  Big  Q  along  with  three 

photos  including  left  and  right  profiles) . 15 

16  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties,  etc.  (cough  up,  grandma) . 16 


17-21  Everything  else  we  haven’t  thought  of  (yes,  that  means  everything;  how 

about  that  mermaid  lamp  you  won  at  the  state  fair?) . 17-21 

22  Total  income  (add  everything  up,  throw  in  a  few  bucks  for  good  measure,  then 
 round  off  to  highest  dollar) . ^.22 

Adjustments 
To  Income 


23  Moving  expense  (see  Publication  545,  “101  Reasons  Why  We  Don’t  Believe  You 
Moved  to  Hawaii  for  Your  Job”) . 23 


24  Employee  business  expenses  (see  Publication  546,  “102  Reasons  Why  We 

Don’t  Believe  You  Took  Your  Secretary  to  Lunch  at  Holiday  Inn  to  Discuss  the 
Larabee  Deal”) . 24 

25  Payments  to  an  IRA  (Irish  taxpayers  see  Publication  547,  “103  Reasons  Why  We 

Aren’t  Falling  for  That  One  Again”) . 25 

26  Payments  to  an  IRS  agent  (attach  Schedule  BC,  “Bribe  Computations,”  and 

state  exact  amount  for  future  reference) . 26 

27  Additional  payments  to  an  IRS  agent  (please  add  10%  of  line  26  for  cost-of-living 

adjustment) . 27 

28  Payments  to  a  Keogh  (Note:  taxpayers  named  Keogh  please  see  page  29  of 

instructions,  “No  Funny  Stuff”) . 28 

29  Loopholes  and  tax  havens  for  ex-U.S.  Presidents  and  IRS  Commis¬ 
sioners  . 29 

30  Total  adjustments  (add  up  and  round  off  to  lowest  dollar) . ►  30 


Adjusted 
Gross  Income 


31  Adjusted  gross  income.  (Subtract  line  30  from  line  22.  If  this  line  is  less  than 
$1 0,000,  please  recheck  your  figures  since  you  probably  cheated  and  just  want 
the  Earned  Income  Credit.  If  you  want  IRS  to  figure  your  tax,  see  instructions  and 
don’t  show  this  form  to  anyone  else) . ►  31 


Tax 

Computation 


32  Amount  from  line  31  (H&R  BLock  please  note:  this  is  the  adjusted  gross  income. 
Simply  copy  down  from  previous  line  and  try  to  get  it  right  for  once) . 32 


33  If  you  do  not  itemize  deductions,  enter  zero  or  amount  from  line  67,  whichever  is 

greater . 33 

If  you  itemize,  complete  Schedule  A  and  enter  amount  from  line  41 .  (Note:  if  this 
amount  equals  or  exceeds  typical  IRS  agent’s  entire  annual  income,  taxpayer 

may  wish  to  exercise  Option  A;  please  see  line  27.) . 

Caution:  If  you  have  unearned  income  and  can  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  on 
parent’s  return,  check  here  □  and  see  page  11  of  instructions.  Also  see  page  11 
of  instructions  if: 

*You  are  married  filing  a  separate  return  and  your  spouse  files  a  joint  return, 

OR 

*You  file  Form  4563  and  don’t  know  in  God’s  name  why,  or 

*You  are  a  recently  deceased  dual-status  alien  filing  Form  4563  but  wish  to 
be  included  in  spouse’s  joint  return. 

34  Subtract  line  33  from  32,  unless,  of  course,  you’re  still  stuck  on  page  11  of  the 

instructions,  in  which  case  you  might  as  well  subtract  line  32  from  line  33.  Use 
the  amount  on  line  34  to  find  your  tax  from  the  Tax  Tables,  or  to  figure  your  tax  on 
Schedule  TC,  Part  i  (unless  you  can  find  Part  n;  nobody  around  here’s  seen  it), 
unless  you  entered  the  amount  from  line  31  on  line  34,  in  which  case  it’s 
hopeless . 34 


IJVQUIRT 


Form  1040  (1980) 


Page  3 


Use  Schedule  TC,  Part  i,  and  the  Tax  Rate  Schedules  only  if: 

‘Line  34  is  more  than  line  33  (line  32  if  you  checked  Filing  Status  Box  2  or  5) 
unless  spouse,  filing  a  separate  return,  checked  Filing  Status  Box  1  or  3,  or 
‘You  have  more  exemptions  than  Tax  Tables,  or 

‘You  use  Schedule  G  or  Form  4726  (whatever  the  hell  they  are)  to  figure  your 
tax. 

Otherwise,  you  must  use  Tax  Tables  to  find  your  tax,  unless,  of  course,  you’re 
ready  for  the  nut  house  and  you’ll  let  us  find  it  for  you. 

35  Tax.  Enter  tax  here  and  check  if  from  □  Tax  Tables  or  □  Schedule  TC  or 
□  Ouija  Board  or  □  Wild  Guess . 35 

36  Additional  taxes.  (See  instructions  and  enter  here  with  a  bunch  of  forms 
attached.  Frankly,  if  you  fall  for  these  you’re  dumber  than  we  thought.)  ...  36 

37  Total.  Add  lines  35  and  36,  then  multiply  by  2 . ►  37 

Credits 

38  Credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office  (Note:  Reagan  supporters 
only!).  State  exact  amount  and  attach  receipts.  (If  laundered,  attach  laundry 
receipts) .  38 

39-45  All  those  other  credits  (we  don’t  give  a  damn  about  these,  and  we’re  not 
going  to  allow  them  anyway,  so  don’t  bother  putting  them  down  unless  you  need 
the  exercise) .  39-45 

46  Total  credits.  Add  lines  38  through  45,  then  subtract  39-45 . >.46 

47  Balance.  Subtract  line  46  from  line  37  and  enter  difference  (but  not  over  $2)  47  ► 

Other 

Taxes 

48-53  Various  other  taxes  we  made  up.  Just  throw  some  more  money  at  us 
and  see  what  happens.  Nobody  reads  this  part  of  the  form  anyway.  Of  course, 
we’ll  take  what  we  can  aet .  4«-R3 

54  Balance.  Add  lines  48  through  53,  and  while  you’re  at  it,  multiply  by  3  and  add 
$100 . ^.54 

Payments 

55-61  We  don’t  care  about  this  crap  either.  Fill  in  whatever  you  want  as  long  as 
it’s  no  more  than  $10,  attach  your  W-2  and  continue  to  line  62  55-61 

62  Add  lines  55  through  61,  then  enter  $10  or  zero,  whichever  is  less .  62 

Refund  or 
Balance  Due 

63  If  line  62  is  larger  than  line  54,  go  back  and  start  again  because  you  obviously 

didn’t  follow  directions.  If  it’s  still  larger  than  line  54,  just  remember  that  for 
every  one  of  these  some  irs  agent  will  lose  a  job . . .  63 

64  Amount  of  line  63  to  be  refunded  to  you  (you  heartless,  chiseling 

beast) .  64 

65  Amount  of  line  63  to  be  applied  to  your  1981  estimated  tax  (how  come  nobody 

ever  fills  in  this  line?  Seems  like  a  qreat  idea  to  us.)  rr 

66  If  line  54  is  larger  than  line  62,  enter  balance  due.  Attach  check  or  money 

order  for  full  amount  and  make  it  snappy,  payable  to  “Internal  Revenue  Service” 
or  the  agent  or  (Acting)  Commissioner  of  your  choice.  Write  your  social 
security  number  on  check  or  money  order  so  we  can  be  sure  to  hit  you  up  in  your 
old  age .  66 

(Check  □  if  line  27  is  above  $25  and  see  instructions)  ►  $ 

Please 

Sign  Here 

Under  penalties  of  perjury,  1  declare  that  1  have  examined  this  return,  including 
accompanying  schedules  and  statements,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  1  have  lied,  cheated,  and  defrauded  you  and  think  you  have  every  right  to 
confiscate  my  worldly  possessions  unless  1  am  deceased,  in  which  case  you  will 
make  other  arrangements;  or  1  have  had  my  tax  prepared  by  H&R  Block,  in  which 
case  it’s  not  my  fault. 

^  Your  signature  Date 

APRIL  13.  1981 
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John  O’Sullivan 


CT^here  is  a  story  told 

t  of  Evelyn  Waugh  that  when  he 
JL  was  a  British  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  covering  the  Italian  invasion 
of  Abyssinia,  he  failed  to  send  any  copy 
over  the  wires  for  several  weeks.  Even¬ 
tually  the  exasperated  foreign  desk 
cabled  the  inquiry:  “why  UNNEWS?” 
To  which  Waugh  replied  in  the  jargon  of 
cable-ese:  “unnews  good  news.” 

A  fresh  and  mildly  sinister  meaning  is 
given  to  that  old  joke  by  the  campaign 
for  a  New  International  Information 
Order  (niio  henceforth)  now  being 
waged  by  UNESCO,  the  UN  affiliate  deal¬ 
ing  with  cultural  affairs.  The  niio  is  it¬ 
self  UN-ese  for  a  ragbag  of  demands  by 
Third  World  governments.  These  in¬ 
clude  more  “balanced”  reporting  of  the 
Third  World,  with  greater  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  the  progress  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  less  emphasis  on  the  dis¬ 
orders  and  failures  allegedly  trumpeted 
abroad  by  the  four  mighty  Western  news 
agencies;  the  protection  of  developing 
cultures  from  the  imperialism  of  Holly¬ 
wood  and  “I  Love  Lucy”;  and  the  right 
of  libeled  peoples  and  governments  to 
secure  the  correction  of  false  information 
through  a  sort  of  supranational  press 
council.  Also  on  the  list  are  the  control  of 
what  Mustapha  Masmoudi,  Tunisia’s 
permanent  representative  at  UNESCO, 
has  called  “the  pernicious  activities  of 
foreign  stations  established  outside  na¬ 
tional  boundaries”;  the  encouragement 
of  news  agencies  to  be  controlled  by 
Third  World  governments  that  would 
compete  with  UPI,  Reuters,  AP,  and 
Agence  France-Presse;  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  licensing  ofjournalists. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  kind  of 

John  0  ’Sullivan  is  the  editor  of  Policy  Review. 
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UNESCO  news— or  Unnews  for  short— 
that  would  emerge  if  these  demands 
were  to  be  implemented.  There  would 
be  reports  of  record  harvests  and  un¬ 
precedented  steel  production  figures,  of¬ 
ficial  communiques  following  interna¬ 
tional  gatherings  reprinted  in  full,  re¬ 
spectful  interviews  with  the  right  Left 
dictators,  and  glowing  accounts  of  min¬ 
isterial  speeches  at  the  opening  of  a  dam 
or  the  completion  of  a  trunk  road,  right 
down  to  “loud  and  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause”  in  which  the  reporter  joined. 
Unnews,  in  short,  would  be  good  news. 

A  somewhat  more  ambivalent  view  of 
the  niio  is  taken  by  Anthony  Smith,  a 
former  bbc-tv  producer  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  director  of  the  British  Film  Institute, 
in  The  Geopolitics  of  Information.  This  is  a 
book  with  a  number  of  modest  virtues.  It 
is  readable  and  informative,  providing  a 
clear  guide  to  the  issues,  the  technicali¬ 
ties,  and  the  arguments  from  both  sides 
of  the  niio  dispute.  But  where  does 
Smith  himself  stand  on  the  matter? 
Quotations  could  be  assembled  in  force 
to  prove  him  both  a  ferocious  opponent 


of  the  NIIO  and  its  warm  advocate.  At 
one  moment  we  find  him  saying: 
“Whatever  threats  the  NIIO  may  hold  for 
the  ‘free’  press,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its 
cause  is  a  just  one.”  Later,  however,  he 
declares  more  sternly  that  “Perhaps  the 
greatest  weakness  ...  in  the  NIIO  has 
been  its  lack  of  conception  of  the  primal 
value  of  press  freedom  (and  of  intellec¬ 
tual  freedom  as  a  whole).” 

How  to  explain  this  schizophrenia? 
As  a  journalist  himself,  Smith  is  surely 
more  attracted  to  the  second  opinion. 
But  he  is  also  a  liberal  Western  intellec¬ 
tual  with  the  full  complement  of  histori¬ 
cal  guilt  feelings  and  beliefs  about  West¬ 
ern  economic  exploitation.  He  quotes 
the  usual  statistics  purporting  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  average  per  capita  income  in 
the  Third  World  was  only  $180  per 
annum  in  1977  compared  to  $2400  in 
the  developed  world.  If  this  means  that  a 
man  in  the  street  in  Rangoon  or  Bang¬ 
kok  enjoys  in  a  year  no  more  than  the 
goods  and  services  that  $180  would  buy 
in  Detroit  or  London— that  is,  two 
breakfasts  each  week  with  nothing  left 
over  for  other  meals,  clothing,  accom¬ 
modation,  transport,  or  anything  else— 
then  it  is  absurdly  false.  Smith  himself 
has  little  excuse  for  trotting  it  out  here 
since,  two  pages  before,  he  had  approv¬ 
ingly  quoted  a  rare  correct  observation 
by  Idi  Amin  that  it  was  wrong  to  call 
Uganda  “bankrupt”  since  most  of  its 
people  lived  outside  the  cash  economy. 
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In  any  case,  what  is  the  connection 
between  these  matters  and  the  niio? 
Smith  makes  a  very  direct  connection. 
In  the  passage  quoted  above  where  he 
praises  the  NIIO  cause  as  “just/’  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  follows:  “  .  .  .  the  gaps  in  con¬ 
sciousness  demonstrated  in  thejournalism 
of  the  developed  world  undoubtedly 
help  to  foster  the  material  inequalities.” 
Hence  such  ambivalent  proclamations 
as:  “It  is  possible  to  feel  very  strongly  the 
historical  justice  which  lies  behind  the 
platform  of  the  Niio  without  greatly 
sympathising  with  all  its  demands.” 

UT  THESE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
contortions  turn  out  to  be  beyond 
Smith’s  ability.  Admittedly,  he 
invariably  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
press  freedom  must  be  preserved  and 
protected,  even  if  the  description  “free” 
is  sometimes  qualified  by  quotation 
marks.  Yet  he  makes  so  many  conces¬ 
sions  to  Third  World  arguments  that  his 
final  conclusion  can  only  sound  hypo¬ 
critical  and  perverse. 

For  instance,  niio  supporters  argue 
that  Western  news  agencies  and  foreign 
correspondents  give  a  distorted  picture 
of  the  Third  World  because  those  outsid¬ 


ers  assume  that  news  arises  from  the 
exceptional  rather  than  from  the  com¬ 
monplace,  from  students  rioting  rather 
than  students  taking  exams.  Life  in  the 
developing  world,  seen  through  this  dis¬ 
torting  prism,  seems  to  be  a  parade  of 
coups,  famines,  and  corruption.  The 
critics  seek  instead  a  guaranteed  balance 
in  reporting  so  that  the  West  will  get  a 
rounded  and  realistic  picture  of  the 
Third  World.  Such  reporting  would  at 
best  approach  the  ideal  of  “developmen¬ 
tal  journalism,”  an  ideal  which,  though 
somewhat  unclear,  seems  to  mean  re¬ 
porting  news  in  its  proper  context,  with 
background  explanation,  perhaps  even 
infused  with  sympathy  for  the  develop¬ 
mental  process. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  already  a  great  deal  of 
“commonplace”  background  reporting 
in  Westernjournalism.  It  appears,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  major  newspapers  like  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Financial  Times  and  the  Manchester 


Guardian  (which  publishes,  indeed,  a 
weekly  Third  World  supplement).  The 
difficulty  is  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  read 
long  and  probably  dull  reports,  whether 
on  land  reclamation  in  the  Sahara  or  on 
industrial  investment  in  the  Sunbelt. 

Secondly,  the  criterion  of  what  is  or  is 
not  “commonplace”  is  itself  an  ideolog¬ 
ical  one.  As  employed  in  niio  argu¬ 
ments,  it  includes  encouraging  news  of 
economic  growth  in  Zimbabwe,  but  not 
in  South  Africa.  Reporting  from  there  can 
concentrate  entirely  on  riots,  corruption, 
Muldergate,  and  famine  without  pro¬ 
voking  any  complaints  from  UNESCO. 
Still  more  to  the  point,  the  niio  vision  of 
the  “commonplace”  does  not  include 
discouraging  news  about  development, 
however  general  and  background  in 
character.  Thus,  although  millions  of 
Tanzanian  villagers  were  forcibly  re¬ 
moved  from  their  villages  as  part  of  the 
Ujamaa  program  over  a  period  of  years, 
reports  of  that  are  regarded  as  deplor¬ 
ably  exceptionalist.  Hence  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  developmental  journalism 
which,  under  a  coating  of  professionalist 
rhetoric,  means  always  excusing  the  fail¬ 
ures  and  brutalities  of  Third  World  gov¬ 


ernments  on  the  grounds  of  their  (pre¬ 
sumed)  good  intentions.  Balanced  re¬ 
porting,  in  short,  is  simply  an  NIIO 
euphemism  for  favorable  reporting. 

Smith  is  once  again  of  two  minds 
about  all  this.  He  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  NIIO  indictment  but  to  put  the  blame 
on  somebody  other  than  his  journalistic 
colleagues — less  touchy  culprits  such  as 
history,  colonialism,  Western  habits  of 
thought,  the  demands  of  the  market, 
and  the  like.  Since  he  finally  comes 
down  on  the  right  side,  maintaining  that 
the  “free  flow  [of  news]  is  not  ultimately 
reconcilable  with  a  guaranteed  bal¬ 
ance,”  we  should  not  cavil  too  much. 

Still,  he  surely  undermines  his  own 
argument  by  citing  Western  coverage  of 
the  shah's  regime  as  an  example  of  “the 
perception  gap  between  the  journalism 
of  development  and  the  journalism  of 
exception.”  If  ever  there  was  a  case — 
outside  UNESCO  reports — of  guaranteed 
balance  and  developmental  journalism, 
it  was  the  reporting  of  the  shah’s  Iran. 


The  process  of  development,  here  called 
“Westernization”  or  “Modernization,” 
was  sympathetically  chronicled.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  reports  of  vast  develop¬ 
ment  projects  gone  awry,  of  expensive 
imported  capital  goods  rusting  on  the 
docks,  of  rampant  corruption,  and  of 
riots  and  executions.  But  these  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  proper  context,  with  back¬ 
ground  explanation  (of  land  reform, 
mad  mullahs,  etc.),  infused  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  process  of  development. 
Quite  inexplicably,  however,  Smith  in¬ 
dignantly  denounces  this  concern  for  re¬ 
porting  the  commonplace  as  “systemat¬ 
ic  distortion”  and  condemns  Western 
journalists  for  not  concentrating  more 
on  corruption,  famine,  riots,  and  repres¬ 
sion.  It  is  all  very  puzzling. 

T JIJE  HAVE  THUS  FAR  DIS- 
1/  1/  cussed  how  the  West  sees  the 
F  F  Third  World.  But  the  NIIO  and 
Smith  are  also  concerned  with  how  the 
Western  media  dominate  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  stations  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  news  reports  and  sit-coms  at  low 
prices.  Since  these  products  have  a 
Western  flavor  and  bias,  they  are  said  to 
eat  away  at  national  feeling  and  local 
culture  in  the  recipient  populations. 
Smith  even  worries  that,  in  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  carved  from  irrational 
colonial  boundaries,  this  domination 
may  prevent  local  elites  from  shaping  a 
new  national  consciousness. 

He  is  especially  concerned  about 
what  he  calls  “news  imperialism.”  This 
is  the  vast  amount  of  space  allotted  in 
Third  World  newspapers  to  Western 
news  agency  reports,  generally  about 
Western  personalities  and  events, 
though  sometimes  about  the  country 
next  door.  Latin  American  newspapers, 
he  laments,  often  contain  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  U.S.  celebrities  than  about  com¬ 
parable  personalities  at  home.  One  ob¬ 
vious  explanation  he  fails  to  consider:  In 
authoritarian  regimes  it  is  much  safer  to 
write  about  politics  abroad.  This  may 
even  provide  a  subtle  opportunity  to 
write  about  domestic  politics  without 
arousing  the  censor’s  interest. 

The  explanation  given  by  Smith, 
however,  is  that  unfortunately  the  news¬ 
paper  readers  have  gotten  into  the  bad 
habit  of  liking  this  news  “domination.” 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and, 
gentle  reader,  you  or  I  might  think  that 
the  matter  ends  there.  Not  Smith.  He 
takes  the  stern  magisterial  view  that 
“ultimately  the  perceived  taste  of  the 
reading  public  . .  .  has  to  be  changed. . . . 
Readers  and  editors  have  to  see  for 


Balanced  reporting .  in  shorty 
is  simply  an  nho  euphemism 
for  favorable  reporting. 
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themselves  that  the  old  news  values  can¬ 
not  achieve  the  kinds  of  insight  into  a 
society  which  that  society  itself  re¬ 
quires.” 

And  Smith  is  equally  critical  of  West¬ 
ern  cultural  domination,  which  lures  in¬ 
nocent  people  away  from  traditional 
ethnic  cultures  to  become  addicted  to 
“Kojak”  or  “m*a*s*h.”  This  observa¬ 
tion  of  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien  might 
almost  have  been  directed  at  him: 

In  the  savannah  region  of  sub-Saharan  Afri¬ 
ca,  men  still  feed  the  sacred  crocodiles — and 
rightly  so— but  when  they  weary  of  that, 
they  like  to  watch  very  cheap  movies  made 
in  Bombay  about  good  rajahs  and  bad  ra¬ 
jahs.  They  can  tell  the  two  kinds  apart  in¬ 
stantly,  and  the  bad  rajah  is  hissed  immedi¬ 
ately  on  his  first  entrance.  These  poor  people 
do  not  know  it,  and  they  think  they  are 
enjoying  themselves,  but  any  Western  intel¬ 
lectual  could  tell  them  instantly  that  they  are 
in  the  fell  grip  of  cultural  imperialism.  The  fact 
that  it  is  cultural  imperialism  emanating 
from  India  is  an  irritating  and  incongruous 
detail.  It  ought  to  be  the  USA  and  maybe  I 
should  have  told  it  that  way. 

But  should  the  government  try  to 
keep  people  in  their  cultural  place  or, 
still  more  ambitiously,  try  to  nourish 
artificially  a  new  national  culture  and 
consciousness?  Smith  has  almost  no 
doubts  on  that  score.  He  favors  even  the 
high  quotas  for  “Canadian  content”  on 
television  although  (a)  Canadian  na¬ 
tionalism  and  national  culture  are 
myths  promulgated  by  politicians  and 
intellectuals,  (b)  the  Anglo-Canadians 
are  culturally  a  part  of  the  United  States 
and,  when  allowed  to  express  their  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes  in  films  and  TV  programs, 
clearly  wish  to  be  so,  and  (c)  the  whole 
“Canadian  content”  policy  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  make-work  scheme  for  un¬ 
employed  local  intellectuals. 

Doesn’t  such  cultural  protectionism 
give  too  much  control  to  governments, 
institutions  Smith  himself  would  hardly 
trust  to  introduce  news  and  cultural 
values  to  “achieve  the  kinds  of  insights 
into  a  society  which  that  society  re¬ 
quires”?  Yet  there  is  throughout  the 
book  a  persistent  tendency  to  arrogate 
large  powers  over  information  to  rulers, 
especially  if  they  claim  to  be  engaged  in 
nation  building.  In  the  process,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  treated  as  government  property. 

In  the  enormously  detailed  chapter 
on  new  information  technology,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Smith  worries  a  great  deal  about 
the  threat  to  national  sovereignty  posed 
by  centralized  data  banks,  satellite 
transmissions,  and  so  on.  There  is  much 
less  stress  on— and  no  celebration  of— 
the  threat  posed  to  totalitarian  control 


by  direct  dialing,  photocopy  machines, 
and  TV-dish  satellite  receivers.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  stationing  armed 
guards  at  photocopy  machines  and 
keeping  a  strict  inventory  of  paper,  still 
cannot  stop  samizdat  publications. 

The  Third  World  despotisms,  lacking 
the  Soviet  Union’s  administrative  ca¬ 
pacity  for  such  control,  are  extremely 
vulnerable  to  these  developments.  Is 
this  a  good  thing?  Smith  seems  to  as¬ 
sume  throughout  that  if  national  sover¬ 
eignty  is  weakened  by  the  new  informa¬ 
tion  revolution,  then  the  main  benefici¬ 
aries  will  be  multinational  companies  of 


the  developed  world.  But  will  not  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries  also 
benefit  from  access  to  a  wider  range  of 
opinions,  information,  and  contacts? 
Will  they  not  thereby  become  more  free? 

Smith  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 
ITT  might  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  poor  countries  than  their  own 
governments.  The  unspoken  assump¬ 
tion  behind  many  of  his  arguments  is 
that  governments  and  peoples  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  are  really  the  same 
thing.  This  indeed  is  the  crucial  assump¬ 
tion  underlying  the  NIIO. 

Smith,  however,  reports  one  signifi- 
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cant  incident  which  places  that  very  as¬ 
sumption  in  great  doubt — the  kind  of 
incident  that  can  occur  only  when  an 
authoritarian  government  loosens  its 
grip:  “When  Mrs.  Gandhi  decided  to 
call  an  election  in  February  1977,  the 
censorship  was  relaxed  .  .  .  circulation  of 
those  newspapers  which  had  resisted  the 
administrative  measures  shot  up  and 
that  of  collaborationist  papers  wasted 
away.”  And,  of  course,  the  memory  of 
Gandhi’s  authoritarian  measures  still 
being  green,  she  lost  the  election. 

The  niio  is  the  cause  of  the  Indira 
Gandhis  of  this  world.  For  the  people 
they  rule,  Unnews  is  bad  news.  Q 


THE  WINNING  WEAPON:  The 
Atomic  Bomb  in  the  Cold  War , 
1945—1950,  by  Gregg  Herken. 
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Walter  LaFeber 


r'HE  PRESIDENT  WAS 
quite  ignorant  about  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  but  he  had  no  doubt  about 
either  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  or  their  inability  to  keep  pace  in  an 
arms  race.  His  closest  advisers  assured 
him  that  the  Soviet  economy  was  simply 
too  weak  to  sustain  such  a  race.  These 
comforting  thoughts  allowed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  push  for  lower  federal  budgets 
while  brandishing  the  new  bomb — “the 
winning  weapon”  of  American  diploma¬ 
cy,  as  it  came  to  be  called — to  make  the 
communists  behave.  The  “winning 
weapon”  thus  allowed  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  cut  costs  while  acting  as  a  global 
policeman. 

Soon,  of  course,  the  President  found 
himself  trapped.  Although  the  weapon 
was  originally  for  military  purposes,  he 
soon  had  to  admit  (privately,  of  course) 
that  “you  have  got  to  understand  that 
this  isn’t  a  military  weapon.  It  is  used  to 
wipe  out  women  and  children  and  un¬ 
armed  people,  and  not  for  military 
uses.”  Not  that  the  President  was  overly 
concerned;  in  the  more  gracious  circles 
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in  Washington,  New  York,  and  acade¬ 
mia,  such  madness  was  defined  as  “real¬ 
ism”  and  successfully  passed  itself  off  as 
coherent  policy.  Those  who  began  rais¬ 
ing  questions  about  it  were  placed  under 
fbi  surveillance,  were  attacked  by  the 
Moral  Majority  of  the  day  for  not  joining 
in  the  immorality,  and — on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  orders,  though  in  violation  of 
law — were  monitored  closely  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency’s  “Opera¬ 
tion  Shamrock.”  Fighting  the  Cold  War 
for  liberal  principles  abroad  required 
violating  those  same  principles  at  home. 

Although  this  scenario  fits  into  a 
number  of  time  slots  in  Cold  War  chro¬ 
nology  and  is  currently  beginning 
another  rerun,  it  was  first  played  out 
between  1945  and  1950.  Gregg  Herken, 
an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Yale, 
has  reconstructed  the  atomic  diplomacy 
of  those  years  in  a  well-researched 
account  that  deserves  a  large  audience. 
It  is  thoughtful  and  balanced  in  its  pre¬ 
sentation,  but  the  story  itself  is  one  of 
confusion,  tragedy,  and  farce. 

Those  who  still  believe  that  in  the  late 
1940s  Harry  Truman,  Bernard  Baruch, 
or  key  State  Department  and  Pentagon 
officials  were  demigods  presiding  over 
the  great  moments  of  American  Cold 
War  diplomacy  should  read  this  book 
and  then  rethink  their  history.  As  Her¬ 
ken  writes,  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion’s  belief  that  it  did  not  have  to  negoti¬ 
ate  seriously  on  issues  of  life  and  death 
because  the  United  States  would  enjoy 
“a  prolonged  monopoly”  on  the  secret  of 
the  A-bomb  became  “one  of  the  greatest 
miscalculations  of  the  cold  war.” 

In  Herken’s  story,  the  President  is  not 
Merle  Miller’s  Truman,  but  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Hamlet.  He  wanders  around 
making  mistakes  on  fundamental  issues 
of  statecraft,  then  wrings  his  hands  when 
confronted  with  the  results.  He  accepts 
his  advisers’  view  that  the  bomb  is  “the 
winning  weapon,”  but  as  its  moral  con¬ 
sequences  and  diplomatic  impotence  be¬ 
come  clear,  Truman  flatly  tells  his 
cabinet  in  late  1945  that  he  does  not 
know  how  many  atomic  bombs  are  in 
the  U.S.  arsenal — and  he  does  not  want 
to  know.  The  only  person  who  does 
know  is  Lieutenant  General  Leslie 
Groves,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Proj¬ 
ect,  which  built  the  bomb;  he  repeatedly 
assures  Truman  that  due  to  their  inbred 
stupidity,  the  Soviets  cannot  have  a 
bomb  for  ten  years. 

The  real  antagonists  in  Herken’s 
account  are  Henry  Stimson  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Baruch.  Stimson,  a  thoughtful,  ex¬ 
perienced  conservative  of  seventy-eight, 
condemned  the  desire  of  U.S.  diplomats 


to  negotiate  while  carrying  the  bomb 
ostentatiously  in  their  pockets.  Unlike 
Groves  and  Truman,  Stimson  under¬ 
stood  almost  instantly  that  “We  do  not 
have  a  secret  to  give  away— the  secret 
will  give  itself  away.”  Given  the  U.S. 
monopoly,  the  moment  would  never  be 
better  to  negotiate  seriously  with  Stalin. 

Confusion,  Truman’s  personal  inse¬ 
curity,  Secretary  of  Statejames  Byrnes’s 
ineptness,  and  Groves’s  bad  advice  com¬ 
bined  to  kill  Stimson’s  initiative.  The 
President  instead  named  Bernard 
Baruch  in  1946  to  shape  atomic  policy. 
A  self-made  millionaire  and  self-styled 
adviser  to  presidents,  Baruch  demon¬ 
strated  how  a  career  puffed  up  by  PR 
flacks  and  large  campaign  contributions 
to  selected  senators  and  presidents  could 
result  in  a  national  disaster.  His 
“Baruch  Plan”  (what  other  label  could 
be  allowed?)  was  so  rigid  and  so  clearly 
aimed  at  ensuring  a  long  U.S.  monopoly 
over  what  one  Baruch  aide  called  “our 
world,”  that  even  Byrnes  had  to  admit 
in  late  1946  that  appointing  the  Wall 
Street  financier  was  “the  worst  mistake  I 
have  ever  made.  .  .  .  But  we  can’t  fire 
him  now,  not  with  all  the  other  trouble.” 
The  President  agreed,  and  one  more 
question  is  raised  about  why  Truman 
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has  gone  down  in  the  textbooks  for  his 
“the  buck  stops  here”  decisiveness. 

Herken  observes  that  the  diplomatic 
problem  went  beyond  Truman  and 
Baruch’s  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets — or  even  cooperate  with  such 
close  allies  as  the  British— on  atomic 
energy.  The  U.S.  officials  were  not  even 
smart  enough  to  make  it  seem  that  the 
United  States  wanted  to  negotiate  or 
cooperate.  Their  shortsightedness  was 
not  contained;  it  quickly  infected  other 
parts  of  the  administration's  A-bomb  di¬ 
plomacy. 

U.S.  war  plans,  for  example,  seemed 
to  be  designed  by  the  script  writers  for 
the  Marx  Brothers,  pincher,  the  plan 
written  by  Pentagon  officials  in  mid- 
1946,  assumed  an  early  war  with  Russia 
in  which  the  A-bomb  would  be  decisive. 
Obliterating  twenty  cities  would, 
according  to  the  plan,  force  the  Soviets 
to  beg  for  surrender  terms,  broiler, 
drawn  up  in  August  1947,  posited  that 
the  dropping  of  400  atomic  bombs  on 
Russian  civilian  centers  would  force  an 
immediate  surrender.  The  real  problem 
would  be  how  to  mobilize  quickly 
enough  to  occupy  Eastern  Europe. 
grabber  (initially  named  frolic,  but 
changed  by  some  officer  who  obviously 
would  have  been  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  Sergeant  Bilko)  assumed  in  1948 
that  if  the  Russians  moved  westward,  we 
would  have  to  surrender  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Middle  East,  but  could 
finally  end  the  war  with  atomic  raids  on 
the  USSR.  Later  in  1948,  Fleetwood 
was  planned  to  destroy  seventy  Soviet 
cities  with  1 33  bombs  in  a  single  attack. 

CT^HERE  WERE  ONLY  THREE 

m  flaws  in  these  plans:  (1)  through 
JL.  1947  and  much  of  1948,  the 
United  States  had  only  a  dozen  to  two 
dozen  bombs,  all  dismantled  and  stored 
in  New  Mexico;  (2)  the  air  force  did  not 
have  a  bomber  that  could  reach  many  of 
the  targeted  Soviet  cities;  (3)  officials 
doubted  whether  atomic  bombing 
would  actually  knock  the  Russians  out  of 
the  war.  These  planners  also  wondered 
whether  Americans  would  accept  such  a 
form  of  warfare. 

These  problems  finally  were  brought 
together  in  the  Harmon  Report  of  1949. 
This  secret  paper  cast  doubt  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness  of  the  war  plans,  and  it 
ripped  Baruch’s  belief  that  such  attacks 
would  trigger  anticommunist  revolts  in 
the  satellite  states.  Such  bombing,  the 
report  concluded,  “would  validate 
Soviet  propaganda  .  .  .  unify  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  increase  their  will  to  fight.”  The 
Harmon  Report  threatened  instant  dev¬ 


astation  of  the  Pentagon  officials  who 
had  drawn  up  the  war  plans.  But 
bureaucracy  was  served.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson  averted  the  crisis 
by  neglecting  to  send  the  report  to  Tru¬ 
man.  Even  Johnson,  however,  could  not 
bury  the  knowledge  that  when  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  tried  to  carry 
out  a  mock  atomic  raid  against  Dayton, 
Ohio,  not  a  single  plane  was  able  to 
complete  the  mission.  As  distraught  sac 
commander  General  Curtis  LeMay 
observed,  in  a  rare  understatement,  it 
was  “just  about  the  darkest  night  in 
American  military  aviation  history.” 

The  irony  only  became  sharper  after 
the  Soviets  exploded  their  first  atomic 
device  in  1949,  some  six  years  earlier 
than  Groves’s  schedule  had  called  for. 
Truman  immediately  approved  a  $319 
million  plan  to  accelerate  building  new 
military  weapons.  That  plan  had  of 
course  been  readied  by  thoughtful  and 
opportunistic  Pentagon  planners,  and 
only  after  approving  it  did  Truman 
think  of  inquiring  about  the  assump¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  plan  rested.  State 
Department  official  George  Kennan 
argued  that  the  Soviet  explosion  showed 
the  foolishness  of  making  U.S.  foreign 
policy  dependent  on  atomic  weapons. 
Truman  and  his  advisers  promptly 
agreed — and  began  the  hydrogen-bomb 
project  to  underpin  their  policy.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  simplified 
Truman’s  decision  making  by  withhold¬ 
ing  from  him  Kennan’s  eighty-page 
argument  against  the  new  project. 

The  results  of  such  planning  (if  the 
word  does  not  overdignify  the  process) 
were  predictable.  On  one  level,  officials 
simply  assumed,  regardless  of  evidence 
that  happened  to  appear  with  embar¬ 
rassing  regularity,  that  the  United 
States  could  and  would  use  atomic 
bombs  for  diplomatic  purposes.  From 
these  confused  and  weird  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  1940s,  there  is  a  straight  line 
leading  to  Truman’s  public  warning 
that  he  would  not  exclude  the  use  of  the 
bomb  against  the  communists  during 
the  Korean  crises  of  late  1950;  Dulles’s 
threat  to  use  it  against  China  in  1953, 
1954,  and  1958;  and  the  brandishing  of 
the  weapon  to  pressure  allies  and 
threaten  adversaries  after  1962. 

Another  result  of  “the  winning 
weapon”  groupthink,  however,  was  the 
first  postwar  red  scare,  set  off  in  1946  by 
the  disclosure  that  scientists  possibly 
had  given  atomic  secrets  to  the  Soviets. 
Herken  believes  that  “the  spy  scandal 
was  certainly  exploited— and  even  large¬ 
ly  created— for  [political]  reasons”  by 
military  and  other  officials  who  wanted 


as  little  civilian  control  as  possible  over 
atomic  policy.  For  political  reasons  of  his 
own,  Truman  did  not  damp  down  the 
uproar,  even  though,  as  Herken  notes, 
the  supposed  spies  could  not  possibly 
have  revealed  critical  information  to  the 
Russians.  But  worse  was  to  come,  in  the 
form  of  McCarthyism  and  the  affair  of 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 

With  the  Caveman  Right  moving  to 
revive  the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  and  circulating  warn¬ 
ings  about  congressional  staff  members 
who  are  alleged  to  be  agents  for  interna¬ 
tional  communism,  Herken’s  book  also 
becomes  a  useful  preview  of  the  effect 
that  H-bomb  diplomacy  can  have  in  the 
early  1980s  on  otherwise  rational  peo¬ 
ple.  As  narrative  history,  his  account 
carries  on  the  story  begun  in  Martin 
Sherwin’s  prize-winning  World  Destroyed , 
and  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Sherwin’s 
fine  volume.  As  interpretive  history, 
Herken’s  book  can  serve  as  primary  evi¬ 
dence  for  those  who  fear  a  new  Presi¬ 
dent’s  diplomatic-military  strategies 
and  the  closely  related  revival  of  Mc¬ 
Carthyism.  Q| 
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Two  calls  to 
the  colors 

John  Gordon 


N  HIS  RECENT  INQUIRY 
interview,  Anthony  Burgess 
adduced  three  neglected  “master¬ 
pieces  of  twentieth  century  literature”: 
Ford  Madox  Ford’s  The  Good  Soldier  and 
Parade’s  End ,  and  something  called  Au¬ 
gustus  Carp  Esquire,  by  Himself,  published 
pseudonymously  by  the  personal  physi¬ 
cian  to  King  George  V.  That  is  the  sort 
of  service  critics  can’t  perform  often 
enough.  My  own  list  of  first-rate  books 
that  came  to  my  attention  through  such 
tips  includes,  to  stick  tojust  this  century, 
Burgess’s  own  Enderby ,  Randall  Jarrell’s 
Pictures  from  an  Institution,  Edwin  Muir’s 
Autobiography,  Mary  McCarthy’s  Memo¬ 
ries  of  a  Catholic  Girlhood,  P.  G.  Wode- 
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house’s  The  Code  of  the  Woosters,  Richard 
Rubenstein’s  The  Cunning  of  History , 
C.  M.  Kornbluth’s  The  Marching  Morons, 
Kingsley  Amis’s  Take  a  Girl  Like  You ,  and 
the  National  Lampoon’s  1964  High  School 
Yearbook  Parody.  And,  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
two  books,  Malcolm  Bradbury’s  The 
History  Man  and  John  Williams’s  Stoner, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  try  to  convince 
you  to  go  out  and  read. 

For  British  readers  of  this  magazine, 
any  drum-beating  for  The  History  Man 
may  seem  supererogatory,  inasmuch  as 
an  Arrow  paperback,  its  cover  peppered 
with  rapturous  excerpts  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  reviewers,  is  available  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Lucky  them.  In 
the  colonies,  sad  to  relate,  the  book  went 
out  of  print  shortly  after  its  appearance 
in  1975,  and  no  one  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  over  the  last  year  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Set  in  1972,  The  History  Man  follows 
one  semester  in  the  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  career  of  Howard  Kirk,  thirty- 
four-year-old  junior  professor  of  sociolo¬ 
gy  at  an  English  redbrick  university  and 
perpetual  radical  naif.  Professor  Kirk 
believes  in  history  as  a  dialectical  se¬ 
quence  of  confrontations  leading  inevit¬ 
ably  to  the  extinction  of  all  things  old, 
spacious,  and  humane,  and  to  the 
triumph  of  all  things  Kirkian. 
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Nineteen  sixty-eight  was  of  course  his 
annus  mirabilis,  in  comparison  to  which 
everything  since,  despite  his  best  effort, 
has  been  aftermath.  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber,”  asks  his  wife  early  in  the  book, 
“when  things  were  all  wide  open  and 
free,  and  we  were  all  doing  something 
and  the  revolution  was  next  week?  And 
we  were  under  thirty,  and  we  could  trust 
us?”  Through  her  eyes  we  observe  how 
1968  has  turned  into  1972,  the  year 
which  The  History  Man  so  pitilessly  re¬ 
calls:  the  sullen  clerks  with  their  un¬ 
speakable  smile  buttons  exhorting  you 
to  have  a  nice  day,  the  still-rising  stars  of 
David  Frost  and  Richard  Nixon,  the  pet 
dog  named  Mao,  the  radical  priest  get¬ 
ting  chummy  and  declaring  that  “The 
orgy  is  replacing  the  mass  as  the  prime 
sacrament,”  the  “experimental  forms  of 
teaching  that  often  resemble  physical 
assault,”  the  decline  of  “linearity”  and 
corresponding  rise  of  “methodology,” 
the  clamorous  going-through-changes: 

‘I’m  in  a  hang-up,’  says  Felicity.  ‘I’m  tired  of 
being  lesbian.  I’d  like  to  be  with  a  man.’ 
‘You  were  very  anti-male  last  time  we 
talked,’  says  Howard.  ‘Oh,  last  time  we 
talked,’  says  Felicity,  ‘that  was  last  time.  I 
was  coming  to  terms  with  my  sexuality  then. 
But  now  I’ve  found  that  my  sexuality  isn’t 
the  one  I’ve  come  to  terms  with,  if  you  can 
see  what  I  mean  .  . .  Oh,  boy,  do  I  need  a  flat 
male  chest  for  a  change.’ 

Most  of  the  characters  in  The  History 
Man  are  beginning  to  become  disgrun¬ 
tled  with  Howard’s  idea  of  history,  but 
not  Professor  Kirk  and  his  students.  He 
always  works  to  keep  things  interesting: 

‘You  have  to  be  joking,’  says  Beck  Pott,  ‘ev¬ 
erybody’s  so  low-profile  these  days  you  can’t 
get  a  fascist  to  perform  a  fascist  action.’  ‘Why 
don’t  they  repress  us  the  way  they  used  to?’ 
asked  Peter  Madden.  ‘There’s  your  prob¬ 
lem,’  says  Howard,  ‘so  you  have  to  go  for  the 
soft  liberal  underbelly.  Find  where  they’re 
tolerant  and  go  for  that.’ 

And  keep  things  interesting  he  does,  in¬ 
cluding,  in  the  process,  the  novel  about 
him.  The  History  Man  exemplifies  an  old 
literary  lesson:  characters  good  at  plot¬ 
ting  make  for  well-plotted  novels. 

Although  not  as  witty  as  Jarrell’s  Pic¬ 
tures  from  an  Institution  (solely  because 
nothing  is  that  witty),  it  is  much  more  of 
a  story;  you  turn  the  pages  not  just  for 
the  brilliance,  but  to  find  out  what  hap¬ 
pens  next.  Add  to  that  a  Waugh’s-eye 
look  at  the  Lagadoan  posturings  typical 
of  college  politics,  where  intensity  is  al¬ 
ways  inversely  proportional  to  sub¬ 
stance:  There  is  an  account  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  meeting  which,  as  a  picture  of 
the  human  folly  most  likely  to  manifest 
itself  in  highly  structured  social  gather¬ 


ings,  belongs  alongside  Lucky  Jim’s 
“Merrie  England”  address,  the  state 
banquet  in  Black  Mischief,  and  the  village 
variety  show  in  Wodehouse’s  The  Mating 
Season. 

Above  all,  The  History  Man  is  a  call 
back  to  the  colors.  It  affirms  that  there  is 
too  such  a  thing  as  objectivity,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  achieve,  and  that  in 
fact  we  are  obliged  to  achieve  as  much  of 
it  as  we  can;  that  privacy  exists  and 
should  exist;  that  property,  in  itself,  is 
not  theft.  Also  that,  as  one  of  Kirk’s 
victims  puts  it  before  he  gets  to  her, 
ideology  is  “just  about  the  lowest  form  of 
human  knowledge”;  that  to  say  that  “all 
forms  of  knowledge  are  ideological”  is  to 
say  that  they  “can  be  rendered  down, 
like  soap.” 

My  word,  what  a  welcome  comeup¬ 
pance  this  book  is,  what  a  convergence 
of  story-telling,  insight,  observation, 
style,  and  anger.  If  I  owned  a  nation¬ 
wide  hotel  chain  I  would  order  all  the 
Gideon  Bibles  replaced  with  copies  of 
The  History  Man,  thus  doing  my  bit  for 
the  nation’s  sanity.  Please  go  to  your 
library  and  get  one. 

Y/T  THILE  there,  YOU 

1/  1/  should  also  get  a  copy  ofjohn 

f  f  Williams’s  Stoner — or  request 
the  interlibrary  loan  people  to  order  it 
for  you,  since  it  is  not  widely  available.  It 
isn’t  hard  to  figure  out  why  that  is.  Ston¬ 
er,  like  The  History  Man,  is  an  academic 
novel — worse,  an  academic  academic 
novel,  mainly  about  the  pursuit  of 
teaching  and  scholarship,  with  very  little 
of  the  standard  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Wool]?  scandal.  Worse  even  than  that,  it 
has  as  its  hero  an  English  professor  who 
is  in  all  ways  the  exact  opposite  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirk  and  whose  life  is  a  struggle  to 
maintain  the  standards  against  which 
Kirk  crusades.  And  one  more  thing. 
Stoner  was  published  in  1965,  at  the 
dawn  of  Kirk’s  era.  It  could  not  possibly 
have  appeared  at  a  less  congenial  time. 
No  wonder  you  haven’t  heard  of  it. 

I  heard  of  it  from  my  friend  Bill  Dowl¬ 
ing,  who  on  the  basis  of  my  enthusiastic 
review  in  these  pages  read  Norman 
Mailer’s  The  Executioner’s  Song,  hating  it 
all  the  way  through,  then  wrote  to  berate 
me  for  misleading  him.  “Name  a  better 
American  novel  written  in  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years,”  I  wrote  back,  and  Stoner  was 
the  answer  I  got.  “ Stoner ?”  I  said.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  leaving  Norman  Mailer  out 
of  it,  Stoner  is  a  wonderful  novel. 

Perhaps  it  has  a  special  piquancy  for 
those  of  us  who  were  schlepping  through 
grad  school  at  a  time  when  the  academic 
job  market  was  collapsing  and  the  pro- 
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fession  was  undergoing  an  identity  cri¬ 
sis.  William  Stoner,  the  hero,  is  an 
answer  for  those  who  may  be  wondering 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  halls  of  ivy. 
He  is  a  poor  farmer’s  son,  rough  and 
stolid  (the  evocation  of  his  parents’  life  is 
splendidly  done),  who  attends  college  to 
study  agriculture  and  discovers  that  he 
loves  language  for  the  qualities  he  and  it 
have  in  common:  its  integrity,  its  close¬ 
ness  to  and  memory  of  the  facts  of  life, 
and  its  capacity  for  bringing  them 
together  into  meaningful  units.  Stoner  is 
mainly  the  story  of  that  love  affair,  sus¬ 
tained  over  a  lifetime  against  forays  such 
as  this  one: 

“Confronted  as  we  are  by  the  mystery  of 
literature,  and  by  its  inerarrable  power,  we 
are  behooved  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
power  and  mystery.  And  yet,  finally,  what 
can  avail?  The  work  of  literature  throws 
before  us  a  profound  veil  which  we  cannot 
plumb.  And  we  are  but  votaries  before  it, 
helpless  in  its  sway  .  .  .” 

Stoner  gives  the  amiable  young  bull¬ 
shitter  who  delivers  to  his  seminar  a 
report  beginning  with  the  above  ex¬ 
ordium  the  F  he  richly  deserves,  thereby 
initiating  a  conflict  as  gripping  as  any 
you  are  likely  to  find  in  recent  fiction.  If 
Bradbury  has  realized  the  departmental 
meeting’s  potential  for  farce,  Williams 
has  unlocked  the  drama  inherent  in,  for 
instance,  doctoral  orals.  Fie  has  also 
thrown  into  relief  the  values  which  are 
there  tested.  With  the  exception  of 
Lionel  Trilling’s  story  “Of  This  Time, 
Of  That  Place,”  no  American  work  I 
know  of  views  the  academy  so  serious¬ 
ly— with  neither  sentiment  nor  scorn, 
neither  Mr.  Chips  nor  Mr.  Squeers. 

As  a  work  of  prose  Stoner  is  admirably 
taut,  economical,  and  capable  of  gentle¬ 
ness— as  if  written  in  homage  to  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Everyone  connected  with  a  college 
or  university  should  read  it.  And  so 
should  everyone  else.  Inflation  seems  to 
be  replacing  cancer  these  days  as  the 
dominant  metaphor  for  what’s  wrong 
with  us,  and  William  Stoner,  obstinately 
insisting  that  a  C  is  a  C  and  not  a  B,  that 
some  people  should  indeed  receive  Fs, 
and  that  the  standards  by  which  such 
judgments  are  made  come  from  some¬ 
thing  solider  than  Professor  Kirk’s  his¬ 
tory,  is  a  rousing  exemplar  of  uninflated 
entities.  Like  The  History  Man,  Stoner  is  a 
call  back  to  the  colors— pretty  much  the 
same  colors,  in  fact — from  the  opposite 
direction.  You’ll  have  to  visit  your  li¬ 
brary  at  least  once  to  get  it,  but  it  will  be 
worth  it. 

Right  now,  in  fact,  I’m  off  to  the  li¬ 
brary  myself,  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
Augustus  Carp  Esquire,  by  Himself. 


LA  CAGE  ALX  FOLLES  II,  directed 
by  Edouard  Iflolin aro. 


Stephen  Harvey 


NE  OF  THE  REASONS  LA 
Cage  aux  folles  turned  out  to  be 
such  a  succes  fou  in  the  States  is 
that  it  improved  upon  a  formula  for 
which  Neil  Simon  seemed  to  hold  the 
one  and  only  patent — making  millions  of 
people  laugh  while  enhancing  their 
awareness  of  their  own  intrinsic  wonder¬ 
fulness.  So  much  of  the  appeal  of  The 
Goodbye  Girl,  Chapter  Two,  and  their  ilk 
lay  in  the  celebration  of  white,  straight, 
middle-class,  and  all-round  endearing 
folks — just  like  us,  but  blessed  with  a 
professional  gift  for  repartee  (and  grant¬ 
ed  easier  resolutions  to  their  problems). 

By  taking  a  somewhat  different  tack, 
the  first  La  Cage  aux  folles  entry  went 
Simon  one  better— it  permitted  the  fans 
the  cozy  luxury  of  feeling  blithely  supe¬ 
rior  to  absolutely  everyone  on  screen.  Its 
central  twosome  is  a  matched  pair  of 
capering  fairies,  and  therefore  mildly 
contemptible  by  definition,  but  we 
worldly  types  are  perceptive  enough  to 
allow  that  even  grotesques  like  these  are 
human,  sort  of.  This  enlightened  stance 
raises  us  above  the  level  of  the  movie’s 
assortment  of  narrow-minded  prigs  who 
are  bent  on  making  life  miserable  for  La 
Cage’s  preening  stars.  What  could  be 
more  delightful  than  a  movie  that  ofTers 
up  the  only  minority  stereotype  self- 
respecting  liberals  have  left  to  laugh  at, 
and  then  congratulates  those  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  abject  objects  of  all 
this  buffoonery?  Surrendering  to  La  Cage 
aux  folles  was  rather  the  movie-farce 
equivalent  of  earning  a  Red  Cross  badge 
for  tending  the  wounds  of  some  pedes¬ 
trian  you  had  hit  with  your  own  car. 

Stephen Harvey  is  Inquiry’s film  reviewer. 
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The  innumerable  admirers  of  La  Cage 
aux  folles  should  be  pleased  to  discover 
that  numero  deux  contains  just  as  much 
good  clean  fun  as  the  original.  As  before, 
Albin,  better  known  as  Zaza,  and  Re- 
nato  are  two  faggots  who  know  their 
place.  They  don’t  do  any  of  the  truly 
disturbing  things  that  real  homosexuals 
do — like  having  sex,  for  instance.  It’s 
comforting,  too,  to  know  that  there  are 
still  some  queens  identifiable  as  such  at  a 
hundred  paces  by  the  swish  of  their  gait 
and  the  swash  of  their  frocks.  After  all, 
the  lamentable  truth  is  that  nowadays 
deviates  are  everywhere,  so  successfully 
camouflaged  as  human  beings  that  you 
can’t  always  tell  when  one  of  them  might 
be  living  next  door,  or  even  sitting  near 
you  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Renato  and  particularly  Zaza  embody 
all  the  most  soothingly  pat  failings  of 
their  breed.  They’re  craven,  narcissistic 
weaklings,  terrified  at  the  encroachment 
of  age  and  the  waning  of  their  charms, 


and  not  so  much  desirous  of  enticing 
other  men  as  chagrined  because  hard  as 
they  try  to  emulate  females,  they’ll  never 
manage  to  be  anything  more  than 
women  manque'es.  Yet  deep  down  you 
really  can’t  help  liking  Renato  and  Zaza; 
travesties  though  they  may  be,  at  heart 
they’rejust  a  traditional  married  couple, 
as  devoted  to  each  other  as  any  man  and 
wife  could  be,  their  bitchy  bickering  not¬ 
withstanding. 

The  first  time  around,  the  rapport 
between  Renato  and  Zaza  was  made 
mirthful  by  the  remarkable  chemistry 
between  the  actors  who  impersonated 
them.  Once  again  under  the  direction  of 
Edouard  Molinaro,  Michel  Serrault  and 
Ugo  Tognazzi  have  by  now  perfected 
the  smooth  interplay  of  a  latter-day 
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Abbott  and  Costello— Serrault  quiver¬ 
ing  with  sibilant  hysteria,  Tognazzi 
alternately  goading  him  on  and  simmer¬ 
ing  with  exasperation  at  the  antics  of  his 
dithery  companion.  Appropriately 
enough,  the  plot  concocted  for  this  se¬ 
quel  smacks  rather  of  Bud  and  Lou 
Meet  the  Secret  Agent;  the  odds  are 
even  that  La  Cage  III  will  find  them  in 
Transylvania,  scurrying  and  shrieking 
their  way  through  the  castle  lair  of  the 
likes  of  Christopher  Lee. 

The  trigger  for  La  Cage  if  s  story  is 
Zaza’s  bruised  menopausal  vanity.  To 
prove  to  himself  and  the  jaundiced  Re- 
nato  that  he’s  still  got  some  remnants  of 
his  former  femme  fatale  charms,  he  sets 
out  in  his  best  teatime  ensemble  for  the 
terrace  of  the  Hotel  Negresco  in  Nice,  in 
hopes  of  enrapturing  the  first  virile 
young  hunk  who  comes  along.  (There’s 
indeed  something  endearingly  demode 
about  Zaza’s  idea  of  what  constitutes 
drop-dead  allure.  He  and  Miss  Piggy 
are  the  only  movie  icons  left  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  sport  white  gloves, 
chiffon  wraps,  and  chapeaux  which 
might  have  made  even  Hedda  Hopper 
unwell.)  To  his  own  astonishment, 
Zaza’s  ruse  is  all  too  successful,  although 
his  ostensible  admirer  wants  only  to 
elude  a  passel  of  murderous  foreign  spies 
who  are  pursuing  him  up  and  down  the 
Cote  d’Azur.  Just  before  they  snuff  him, 
he  manages  to  slip  a  pellet  of  top-secret 


microfilm  into  the  pocket  of  the  unwit¬ 
ting  Zaza’s  capacious  skirts,  and  from 
that  moment  on,  Zaza  is  a  marked 
woman. 

Stalked  by  these  sinister  assassins, 
Zaza  is  also  shadowed  by  the  Gallic 
good  guys — a  dour,  manly  secret  service 
chief  (Marcel  Bozzuffi)  and  his  burly 
brigade.  They  are  intent  on  protecting 
Madame  and  finding  that  elusive  little 
capsule  which,  unbenownst  to  them  all, 
has  been  placed  in  Zaza’s  pillbox  by  her 
faithful  sepia  retainer.  These  body¬ 
guards,  garbed  in  their  standard  mufti, 
could  scarcely  blend  into  the  lavender 
background,  so  they  rummage  through 
Zaza’s  closets  for  the  appropriate  bau¬ 
bles,  bangles,  and  caftans,  and  take  les¬ 
sons  from  Renato  in  how  to  daintily 
“walk  the  line  between  men  and  wom¬ 
en,”  as  all  homosexuals  presumably  do. 

As  in  any  old-fashioned  star  vehicle, 
most  of  the  shenanigans  in  La  Cage  II  are 
merely  an  excuse  for  Zaza  to  strut  his 
stuff  and  switch  costumes  with  every  reel 
change.  Momentarily  assuming  the 
butch  camouflage  of  proletarian  denim, 
Zaza  is  instantly  betrayed  by  his  unmis- 
takeable  dowager’s  hump.  On  the  lam, 
he  goes  across  the  border  to  the  pastoral 
hideout  of  Renato’s  censorious  mama. 
There  he  is  forced  to  transform  himself 
into  a  lumpier  version  of  Sophia  Loren 
in  Two  Women ,  laboriously  toting  a  hoe, 
with  stray  curls  peeking  flirtatiously 


from  beneath  his  kerchief.  Later  on, 
trying  to  make  himself  inconspicuous  in 
a  shepherd’s  cottage  in  the  Italian  hills, 
Zaza  is  compelled  to  masquerade  as  a 
woman  posing  as  a  man,  and  this  sexual 
subterfuge  is  so  labyrinthine  as  to  bewil¬ 
der  even  him.  Understandably,  Zaza 
longs  to  return  home  to  Nice  where  he 
can  enjoy  being  a  girl  once  more.  He’s 
discovered  to  his  dismay  that  in  rural 
Italy  being  a  woman  means  keeping 
your  mouth  shut  and  doing  all  the  work. 

ERRAULT’S  DOLEFUL 
pouts  and  vaporous,  wounded 
hauteur  are  the  tools  of  a  superla¬ 
tive  caricaturist.  His  on-stage  parody  of 
Dietrich  is  a  bit  more  effortful  even  than 
intended,  but  in  private  he  seems  to  be 
doing  a  sublimely  deft  hommage  to  that 
grande  dame  of  the  French  stage  and 
screen  for  forty-odd  years  now,  Mme. 
Edwige  Feuillere.  With  his  doomed 
undercover  swain,  Serrault  plays  Zaza’s 
tender  renunciation  scene  like  some¬ 
thing  out  of  Le  Ble  en  herbe\  he  explains 
that  their  love  can  never  be — the  gap 
between  their  ages  is  too  great  to 
bridge — and  punctuates  his  text  with 
rueful  dramatic  pauses  and  a  majestic 
toss  of  his  chestnut  coiffure.  Yet  this  vir¬ 
tuoso  farceur  made  me  squirm  even 
while  I  was  convulsed  by  his  skill — 
rather  like  the  feeling  you  get  watching 
Stepin  Fetchit  or  Willie  Best  do  an 
accomplished  darkie  turn  in  a  thirties  or 
forties  comedy.  In  fact,  some  of  Zaza’s 
most  distinctive  traits  are  exact  throw¬ 
backs  to  that  archaic  school  of  coon 
humor:  For  one  thing,  the  movie  makes 
much  of  the  fact  that  while  Zaza  may  be 
easily  spooked  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  he’s  terrified  of  the  dark. 

La  Cage  II  might  have  been  at  least  a 
fraction  as  audacious  as  it  pretends  to  be 
if,  even  for  an  instant,  Zaza  had  been 
allowed  one  small  subversive  impulse, 
just  briefly,  that  would  have  exposed 
this  cartoon-queer  routine  as  the  reas¬ 
suring  fairy  tale  it  is.  (The  movie’s  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  Zaza’s  feelings  can 
be  hurt  doesn’t  suffice— after  all,  the 
pain  allegedly  inherent  in  the  homosex¬ 
ual  state  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  cliche.) 
What  really  makes  Zaza  a  drag  is  that 
he’s  so  hopelessly  ineffectual,  and  the 
pity  is  that  La  Cage  II  ignores  all  sorts  of 
latent  (you  should  pardon  the  expres¬ 
sion)  opportunities  to  let  him  prove 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  eminently 
logical,  considering  his  Marlene-mania, 
for  Zaza  to  go  ahead  and  enjoy  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  playing  the  glamorous  lure  in  an 
international  intrigue;  the  result  might 
have  been  really  hilarious.  But  no  dice — 
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the  stereotype  dictates  that  he  must  re¬ 
main  timorous  and  helpless,  no  matter 
what.  When  Zaza  and  Renato  come  up 
against  a  gang  of  fag-bashers  on  a  side- 
street  in  Nice,  you  long  for  Zaza  to  haul 
off  and  slug  one  of  them  with  his  purse, 
rather  than  slinking  away  for  safety  and 
leaving  Bozzuffi  and  his  fearless  minions 
to  do  the  dirty  work.  Apart  from  any 
other  considerations,  it  would  have  been 
a  lot  funnier  that  way. 

Like  its  predecessor,  La  Cage  II  toils 
hard  at  detonating  the  requisite  quota  of 
laughs,  but  even  the  fun  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  real  task  at  hand— placat¬ 
ing  the  patrons  with  the  assurance  that 
those  innocuous  fairies  are  still  in  the 
closet  and  all’s  right  with  the  world. 
“The  relationship  continues,”  quoth 
United  Artists’  ad  campaign,  and  so 
does  the  whiff  of  smug  smarminess  that 
has  clung  to  this  wholesome  and  lucra¬ 
tive  little  saga  ever  since  Renato  and 
Zaza  first  minced  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  audiences  everywhere. 

OUT AND  AROUND 

The  Incredible  Shrinking  Woman.  Lily 
Tomlin’s  latest  is  undeniably  inge¬ 
nious — so  why  isn’t  it  very  funny?  As 
adapted  for  the  eighties  by  screenwriter 
Jane  Wagner,  the  well-remembered 
fifties  horror  item  has  undergone  a  sex- 
change.  It  is  now  a  kind  of  farcical  diary 
of  a  mad  housewife,  peppered  with  sar¬ 
donic  broadsides  against  the  rampant 
consumerism  of  American  suburban 
life.  Directed  by  Joel  Schumacher,  a  for¬ 
mer  art  director,  the  movie  looks  marve¬ 
lous — entirely  in  double-knit  polyester 
colors  save  the  lair  of  the  multinational 
corporate  villain,  which  is  all  in  dead 
tones  of  white  and  charcoal. 

The  problem  is  the  movie’s  schizoid 
tone.  The  diminished  Tomlin’s  plight  as 
toy  wife  and  mother  is  more  ominous  as 
metaphor  than  risible  as  lampoon.  In  its 
last  half-hour,  when  it  shifts  to  out-and- 
out  horror  film  send-up,  Shrinking 
Woman  short-circuits;  the  mad-scientist 
lab  routine  is  as  overexposed  as  fodder 
for  parody  by  now  as  its  source  was 
when  played  straight  for  chills.  Tomlin's 
wonderful  recent  tv  special,  “Sold 
Out,”  was  explicitly  about  a  cult- 
comedienne  who  wants  to  court  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  millions,  but  fears  the  loss  of 
her  outsider’s  sensibility.  In  a  subterra¬ 
nean  way  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Woman 
seems  to  want  to  work  out  the  same 
contradiction.  Tomlin  wants  to  skewer 
the  booboisie  while  endearing  herself  to 
the  mass  market,  and  this  time  at  least, 
the  two  impulses  have  canceled  each 
other  out.  □ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES:  $.50  PER 
word.  Six  to  eleven  insertions.  10  percent  off;  twelve  or  more 
insertions,  20  percent  off.  Payment  must  accompany  insertion 
order:  Inquiry,  747  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 II. 
Copy  should  be  received  thirty  days  before  each  semimonthly 
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_ _ Art 

CHESS  ART:  E.  B.  ROTHWELL’S  ORIGI- 
nal  chess  etchings.  Free  brochure.  Write:  Gallery  9, 
Dept.  F,  143  Main,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022. 

CONFEDERATE  BRONZE-RELIEF  PORTRAITS: 
Davis,  Forrest,  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson.  Andrewjack- 
son  paperweight.  Other  bronze  pieces.  For  brochure 
write:  Jane  Baxendale,  Sculptor,  41 14Q  Sneed,  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37215. 


Audio-Visual 


VIDEO  CASSETTES,  I6MM,  SUPER  8, 
all  ratings  (G-X),  home  use.  Huge  catalogue — $1.00. 
Thunderbird,  Box  651571,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90065. 


Business  Opportunities 


BE  FINANCIALLY  INDEPENDENT  A 
proven  way.  Can  earn  $500  weekly.  Order  INSIDER’S 
GUIDE  TO  MAIL-ORDER  RICHES.  Price  $10.00. 
Corona  Sales,  Dept.  A-l,  1592  Cullar,  Abilene,  TX 
79602. 


MONEY— EARN  MORE— HAVE  FUN.  PART- 
time  or  full-time.  Get  an  American  Money  Pak.  $3.00. 
AMP,  Box  6956,  5400  11th  Ave.  South,  Birmingham, 
AL  35210. 

$100;  $480  WEEKLY:  LEGAL,  EASY  MONEY. 
Details  with  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  C.I., 
P.O.  Box  5787,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92410. 


Education 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  ECONOMICS. 
A  ten-lesson  study  that  will  throw  light  on  today’s 
baffling  problems.  Tuition  free — small  charge  for 
materials.  Write:  Henry  George  Institute,  5  E.  44th  St., 
New  York  City,  NY  10017. 

NONTRADITIONAL  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM. 
Southeastern  University,  5163  DeGaulle  Dr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  LA  70114. 


Employment 

CHANGE  JOBS.  CHANGE  THE  WORLD! 
Every  year,  COMMUNITYJOBS,  a  monthlyjournal, 
lists  over  2000  job  openings  in  social  change  work 
nationwide.  Write  for  free  first  issue!  If  you  like  it,  pay  just 
$8.88  (40  percent  off)  for  nine  more  issues.  If  not,  write 
“cancel”  on  the  bill  and  keep  the  free  issue.  COM¬ 
MUNITY  JOBS,  Box  211,  1704  “R”  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

Financial 

ELIMINATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES 
legally!  For  more  information  write:  A  &  M  Institute  of 
Research,  515  South  700  East,  Suite  3J,  Salt  Lake  City, 
UT  84102. 


HOW  TO  OPEN  A  SWISS  BANK  ACCOUNT. 
Complete  with  bank  addresses,  application  forms  and 
form  letters.  Send  $5.00  to:  Tibor  Arthur  Gergely,  144- 
25  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Box  622,  Dept.  INQ,  Flushing,  NY 
11354. 


IRS.  STOPPED  FILING?  WANT  TO  STOP ? 
Relax.  U  S.  Supreme  Court  declares  tax  applies  only  to 
corporations.  How  to  plead.  $20.00  money  order  and 
SASE:  W.  M.,  Box  715,  St.  George,  UT  84770. 

Food 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  RECIPES  WITH  COWBOY 
and  depression  cooking.  Written  by  Osage  Indian. 
Anecdotes  and  illustrations.  120  recipes  for  these  times. 
$5.95.  JE,  Dept.  IN,  P.O.  Box  23214,  Lexington,  KY 
40523. 


NINE  SOUTHERN  PASTRY  RECIPES.  SEND 
$4.00  to:  Jessica,  20020  Harlan  Ave.,  Carson,  CA 
90746. 


THE  BEST-TASTING  HOMEMADE  CHILI 
recipe  this  side  of  the  Pecos  River.  Send  $3.25  to:  Ron, 
P.O.  Box  44,  Iowa  Park,  TX  76367. 


THE  PENNY-PINCHING  GOURMET.  COOK 
brilliantly  and  save  time,  money,  and  calories  with 
these  100  delicious  continental  recipes.  Kaswan,  1740 
Walnut  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94709.  $2.60. 

TOFU  RECIPES— NUTRITIOUS  NONFATTENING 
dishes  using  soy  bean  curd.  $2.00,  SASE  to:  Miyako, 
Springbrook  Circle  9D,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


Gardening 

GROW  JOJOBA  PLANTS,  “ OIL  OF  THE 
80s.”  Send  $4.95  check  or  money  order  for  brochure 
and  bag  of  fifteen  nuts  to:  Shaw’s,  P.O.  Box  803,  Fill¬ 
more,  CA  93015. 


Health 

BEAT  STRESS,  BLUES,  SLEEP  PROBLEMS 
safely  with  all-natural  “miracle  pill.”  Info  and  vitamin 
catalog:  25 <t.  Trude,  Box  7087-IN,  Burbank,  CA 
91510. 


FINGERNAIL  FUNGUS?  INEXPENSIVE  NAT- 
ural  cure,  $10.00.  HMC,  Box  325-J,  Rocky  Hill, 
NJ  08553. 

HERBS— YOUR  ONE-STOP  HERB  CENTER. 
Teas,  books,  seeds,  medicinal,  minerals,  vitamins — 
“Herbs  For  Everything  Catalog” — $1.00  (refundable). 
Saint  Jude  Herb  Center,  Box  563-Q,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  NY  1 1746. 


MARIJUANA  AS  MEDICINE.  INFORMATIVE 
brochure.  Send  SASE.  ACT,  P.O.  Box  23691, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

merchandise 

1500  UNUSUAL  GIFT  ITEMS.  FREE 
catalog.  Indicate  if  adult  items  are  desired.  Barry  Dis¬ 
tributing,  2944  Motley,  Suite  301-1,  Mesquite,  TX 
75150. 


BE  PREPARED— HOME  WHEAT  GRINDER. 
Dough  Mixer,  Food  Dehydrator.  Retail/Wholesale. 
Mill  &  Mix  Company,  P.O.  Box  697,  Dept.  I,  Brigham 
City,  UT  84302.  (801)  723-6250. 


IMMORAL  MINORITY  T-SHIRTS,  SUPER 
design,  $6.00,  S/M/L/XL.  Bumper  stickers  $1 .00.  Iam 
Corporation,  407  Rogers  St.,  Madison,  WI  53703. 


“MEMBER— IMMORAL  MINORITY”—  “I M- 
peach  Reagan” — “Stop  the  Draft” — “No  Nukes.” 
Buttons:  2/$  1 .00;  10/$4.00.  Bumperstickers:  $1.00 
each,  10/$6.00.  Ellen  Ingber,  Box  752-Q,  Valley 
Stream,  NY  11582. 


NOW  EVERYONE  CAN  BE  A  CALIFORNIAN! 
All  you  need  is  a  California  Passport.  Looks  authentic, 
gold-embossed,  sophisticated,  humorous.  Money  re¬ 
turned  if  not  delighted.  $4.00.  California  Passports, 
4226  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 10. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS!— IMPROVE  YOUR 
Grades — Research  catalog — 306  pages — 10,278  ti¬ 
tles —  Rush  $1.00  (refundable!) — Research,  Box 
25097Q,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025.  (213)  477-8226. 

DECRIMINALIZATION  DAY  IS  COMING 
July  3rd.  For  your  leadership  kit  send  $  1 .00  to:  D-Day, 
1115  de  la  Vina,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101. 

FED  UP?  POLITICAL  PARTIES— LIBERTARIAN, 
Communist,  over  20  parties  with  addresses,  candi¬ 
dates,  votes.  Send  $2.00  to:  Harrison  Research,  Box 
945,  Muskegon,  MI  49443. 

FLATULENT?  (FREQUENTLY?)  FEAR  NOT ! 
Read  Benjamin  Franklin’s  long-suppressed  essay  of 
1780  on  (believe  it  or  not)  farting.  Hilarious!  Frame- 
able.  $4.00.  Write:  “Essay,”  Box  69-Q,  Carrboro,  NC 
27510. 


LEARN  TEN  LANGUAGES  A  YEAR  WHILE 
striding  for  exercise.  200  Language  Club,  Box  1727, 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90213. 


WE  BUY  USED  POSTAGE  STAMPS:  DETAILS 
$1.00  (refundable).  S.  Platt,  Jr.,  Dept.  IM,  Villa  Park, 
IL  60181. 


WRITERS/ARTISTS  RETREAT.  BERKSHIRES. 
Write:  Arts  Community,  Cummington,  MA  01026. 
(413)  634-2172. 


music 

CELTIC  FOLK  HARPS— BEAUTIFUL  TONE, 
fine  craftsmanship.  For  free  brochure  write:  Caswell 
Harps,  14690  Carrier  Lane,  #15,  Guerneville,  CA 
95446. 

HIGHLY  ACCLAIMED  FOLK/COUNTRY  SONGS 
of  the  FDR  years:  four  songs  never  before  recorded 
commercially,  most  others  not  recorded  for  forty  years. 
Fine  old  union  rousers,  Depression  woes,  Jim  Crow 
blues,  songs  arguing  WWII.  $6.95  to  Roy  Berkeley, 
Shaftsbury,  VT  05262. 

Organizations 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  ATHEISM  WRITE: 

American  Atheists,  P.O.  Box  2117,  Austin,  TX  78768. 

JOIN  THE  CHICKEN  LITTLE  CLUB!  COMBAT 
extremism.  Lifetime  membership  only  $15.00.  For  free 
information  write:  Dept.  C,  Box  174,  Cardiff,  CA 
92007. 

MAN!  BOY  LOVE  ASSOCIA  TION—EDUCA  T10NAL, 
legal,  political,  support  group  for  adult-youth  relation¬ 
ships.  For  information  write:  NAMBLA,  P.O.  Box  1 74- 
G,  New  York,  NY  10018. 

THEMM—THE  EQUALLY  MORAL  MINORITY. 
Fight  religious  right  jingoism.  Become  ONE  OF 
THEMM.  Bullock,  5072  Stoneboat,  Columbia,  MD 
21044. 

WORLD 'S  MOST  SARCASTIC  ORGANIZATION. 
$10.00  annual  membership/$50.00  life  membership 
(barter  accepted).  Send  SASE  for  free  lucky  wooden 
nickel  and  information.  NOT-SAFE,  Box  5743RZ, 
Montecito,  CA  93108. 

Personals 

FINE  ARTS  NETWORK.  HELPS  CULTURED 
singles  find  each  other.  Nationwide.  Music,  literature, 
art  lovers.  Information?  Stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope,  Box  471 4  IQ,  Cleveland,  OH  44126. 

HUNDREDS  OF  CITIZENS  WORKING  TO  FREE 
an  innocent  man  need  your  help.  Write:  Gary 
McGivern  Defense  Committee,  Box  1 121,  Woodstock, 
NY  12498. 

LADIES,  GENTLEMEN— SEEKING  MARRIAGE? 
Cupid’s  destiny!!  Copy  50 (without  names),  $5.00 
(with  names,  addresses):  Acmeprint  (INQ),  Box  673, 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731. 

LITERATE  SINGLES  READ  (AND  WRITE) 
Contact  High.  Articles,  photos,  free  advertising.  Sample 
issue  $2.00  or  send  for  free  brochure.  Box  500-IN, 
Mendocino,  CA  95460. 


Publications 

BEAT  INFLATION!  500  MONEY  MAKING 
ideas.  Only  $5.00.  Something  for  everyone.  Robross, 
Box  8768.  Dept.  2,  Boston,  MA  021 14. 

CANCER  SCIENCE  TO  THE  HUMANITY  CHRIST! 
The  Humanist  Papers — Philosophy  of  all  kinds  and  as 
one.  From  religion  and  morality  to  political  economics 
and  scientific  nature.  It’s  time  for  some  L1NCOM- 
MON  SENSE,  pick  up  AMERICA’S  GAUNTLET 
today!  Both  for  $9.00,  postpaid.  Send  to:  Word  Enter¬ 
prise,  P.O.  Box  535-M,  Fairview,  NJ  07022. 

FREE  ANARCHIST’S  CATALOG-5:  SOIL 
of  Liberty,  P.O.  Box  7056,  Powderhorn  Station,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55407. 

“HOW  TO  STOP  PAYING  FEDERAL  INCOME 
Tax — Legally — Until  Our  Tax  System  Is  Squared 
Away,  Grow  Younger — Not  Older,  And  How  To  Blend 
Yourself  The  Best  Damn  Aromatic  Pipe  Tobacco 
You’ve  Ever  Smoked!”  Need  a  bonus?  Each  purchaser 
of  this  book  automatically  becomes  a  life-time  charter 
member  of  AMERICAN  TAX  REVOLT.  Can  you 
imagine — all  of  the  above  for  only  $8.50  plus  $1.50 
postage  and  handling???  Want  to  make  a  million?  Fast? 
I’ll  sell  you  the  rights  to  the  above  for  a  mere  99. 9M 
plus  5  percent  royalty — Firm.  Standard  Finders  Fee. 
Author  of  the  book  and  founder  of  A.T.R.:  Gene  A. 
Bauer,  2308  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Suite  #807,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  WI  53233. 


" JEWISH  ROOTS”— THE  MENUHINS:  A 
Family  Odyssey  by  Lionel  Menuhin  Rolfe.  “Warm  and 
outspoken  . . .  intimate,  moving  and  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  saga.” — Publishers’  Weekly.  Clothbound,  256 
pages,  $11.95  postpaid  to:  P/A  Books,  11321  Iowa 
Ave.,  Suite  1,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

KHOMEINI  IN  AMERICA:  MORAL  MAJORITY 
and  the  Death  of  Freedom  is  a  dynamite  documented  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  theocratic  totalitarianism  inherent  in  the 
Moral  Majority  and  the  Religious  Right.  For  your 
postpaid  copy  send  $3.00  tojim  Peron,  Box  2140,  Glen 
Ellyn,  IL  60137. 

“LITTLE  GUY'S  STOCK  MARKET  SURVIVAL 
Guide”— $5.95.  A1  Smith,  Box  1714,  La  Jolla,  CA 
92038. 

PROTECT  YOUR  HOME  OR  APARTMENT 
from  burglary — New  report  reveals  how!  Only  $3.95 
plus  $1.50  postage/handling.  Mailorder  Variety  Store, 
Dept.  1-34,  P.O.  Box  5614,  Buena  Park,  CA  90620. 

ROWDY,  RADICAL,  FEMINIST  COMIX  FOR 
free-thinking  folks.  Flyer  gratis  with  SASE.  Nanny 
Goat  Productions,  P.O.  Box  845,  Laguna  Beach, 
CA  92652. 


A  SEARCH— EDUCATED— COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
nary — in  two  of  his  church’s  best  schools,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  certain  man  something  of  a  successful  pas¬ 
torate,  until  he  became  convinced  that  though  church¬ 
es  (lodges,  schools,  clubs,  etc.)  were  doing  a  goodjob,  it 
was  not  good  enough  for  our  present  times.  But  if  that 
was  not  good  enough,  what  was?  He  must  try  to  find 
out. 

If  an  answer  was  to  be  found,  it  could  best  be  found 
working  among  the  people.  He  left  his  church  as  mem¬ 
ber  and  minister.  Trained  for  no  other  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  family  man,  he  at  first  could  do  only  odd 
jobs.  Later  came  steady  work  with  minimum  pay. 

Ten  years  ago  he  published  a  book  (now  out  of  print) 
that  set  forth  something  of  his  life’s  background,  with 
results  of  his  search  up  to  that  time.  Now  he  has  another 
book,  SEARCH — Volume  II,  that  presents  some  of  his 
ideas  of  the  past  ten  years.  Now  retired,  he  says  that  his 
main  task  still  is  trying  to  find  out  how  to  live.  A  copy  of 
this  latter  book  may  be  had  free,  postpaid,  by  address¬ 
ing:  SEARCH,  101  Reservoir  St.,  Weston,  WV  26452. 


PAPERBACK  .  .  .  THIS  AMBUSH- K1DNAP- 
“accident”  operation  was  calculated,  tough-minded 
and  smoothly  executed  .  .  .  R.  B.  Cutler’s  CHAPPA- 
QUIDDICK  calls  it  the  political  assassination  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy  . .  .  $6.00  postpaid,  autographed.  CUT¬ 
LER  DESIGNS,  Box  1465,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 

UNABRIDGED  DOCUMENTARY  REPRINT  “THE 
Money  Changers” — $3.00.  Foreign  corporation, 
trusts,  accounts  established — facts  for  $3.00.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Jones,  Box  3211,  Bloomington,  IL  61701. 

WAS  J  F  K.  KILLED  BY  A  SINGLE  MISSILE 
from  within  the  limousine  itself?  Read  this  brief,  con¬ 
vincing  documentary  evidence,  from  Texas,  with 
medical  proof  Oswald  did  not  kill  Kennedy.  You’ve 
read  other  theories — don’t  miss  the  only  one  that 
makes  sense.  Documentary  evidence,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Planetary  Press,  Dept.  I,  P.O.  Box  4641,  Baltimore, 
MD  21212.  Guaranteed  unforgettable  or  $100.00  re¬ 
fund. 

WHO  REALLY  KILLED  JOHN  LENNON?  DETAILS 
plus  revealing  book  catalog.  $1.00.  Aries  Research,  Box 
1107Q,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

WILL  ISRAEL  SURVIVE  THE  NEXT  MIDDLE 
East  war?  Write  for  FREE  literature  to:  TRUTH,  Box 
884,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 

Real  Estate 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE— NOVA  SCOTIA, 
Canada — 35-acre  lot  near  Digby,  Nova  Scotia.  1500- 
foot  frontage  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  wooded,  scenic, 
hunting,  utilities  accessible,  private  road  to  paved 
highway,  lake  nearby.  Price  $52,500.  Canadian. 
Terms.  Write  C  and  L,  Box  537,  Digby,  N.S.,  Canada 
BOV  1 A0. 


Science 

EXPLORE  MICROSCOPIC  WORLD  — ALGAE, 
protozoans,  blood  cells,  etc.  New  science  course  for  all 
ages.  How  to  purchase  and  use  a  microscope  with  free 
brochure.  Life  Sciences,  Box  591-E,  Woodbury,  NJ 
08096. 


Seminars/Workshops 

CATO  INSTITUTE’S  ANNUAL  SUMMER 
Seminars  in  Political  Economy  will  be  held  in  1981  at 
Dartmouth  College,  July  4-1 1  and  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  August  8-15.  Whether  you  have  only  just  dis¬ 
covered  libertarianism’s  rich  history  or  you  want  a 
chance  to  develop  and  integrate  your  knowledge  of 
liberty,  this  program  is  a  rewarding  learning  experi¬ 
ence.  The  all-inclusive  regular  registration  fee  is  $295, 
and  the  student  fee  is  only  $95.  For  more  information, 
write  to:  Summer  Seminars,  Dept.  NQ,  Cato  Institute, 
747  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111.  (415)  433- 
4316. 


Services 

ATTORNEY:  TAXPREPARATION,  TAX 
planning,  all  IRS  proceedings — civil  and  criminal,  in¬ 
corporations,  wills,  other  matters.  Philip  R.  Adams,  A 
Professional  Law  Corporation,  1901  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  550,  Century  City,  CA  90067.  (213)  553- 
6145. 


EDITING,  WRITING,  AND  ACADEMIC! STATIS- 
tical  research  designs  by  professional,  experienced 
staff.  Reasonable  rates.  Research  Service,  Box  7051, 
Chicago,  IL  60680.  (312)  282-5289. 

NUMEROLOGY— COMPLETE  CHART  BASED  ON 
your  full  name  at  birth  and  birth  date,  $10.00.  Full 
analysis  by  psychic  with  one  question  answered, 
$20.00.  MARA,  Box  34094,  San  Francisco,  CA  94134. 


Travel 

GUIDE  TO  TRAVELING  LIGHT:  EXPER- 
ienced  strategies,  tips,  $2.50.  Wide-Field-N,  P.O.  Box 
213,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

Writers 

HAVE  YOUR  POEMS  PUBLISHED  FREE 
in  our  fourth  book.  Send  for  details.  CSS  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  111 2E,  Ames,  IA  50010. 


A  PR  I  L  13.  1981 


While  The 
News  Media 
Watch  The  World 


Who  Watches 
The  News  Media? 


“All  I  know  is  what  I  see  in  the  papers.” 


Will  Rogers  said  that.  We  believe 
that  there’s  some  truth  in  this 
comment,  and  a  warning,  too. 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review  tries 
to  get  the  truth  behind  the  headlines. 
Who  did  what?  Where?  How?  Did  the 
story  get  distorted  by  the  time  it  reached 
the  public?  If  so,  how?  Who  benefited? 
Did  distortion  affect  thoughts  and 
actions? 

The  COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM 
REVIEW  is  an  eye-opener.  More  than 
any  other  publication  in  the  country, 
CJR  helps  you  keep  your  eye  on  the 
people  in  power  (the  people  who  make 
the  news  and  the  people  who  report  it). 
CJR  is  proud  to  be  known  as  the 
national  monitor  of  the  media. 

For  a  limited  time,  CJR  will  be  offered  to 
you  at  an  introductory  rate  of  $7.00 
for  6  issues,  which  is  one-half  off  the 
regular  price. 


Subscribe  now.  Our  guarantee:  if  for 
any  reason  you  wish  to  cancel,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  for  all  unmailed 
issues.  That’s  because  we  are 
confident  that  you’ll  be  glad  you 
subscribed. 


p-  —  —  —  —  Tear  off  and  mail  this  coupon  today  —  —  — ■  —  ^ 

Columbia  Journalism  Review 
200  Alton  Place 
Marion,  Ohio  43302 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

□  Send  me  1 2  months  (6  issues)  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  for  just  $7.00,  and  bill  me. 

□  I  have  enclosed  payment  with  my  order. 

Name _  . 

Address  _ 

■  City  _ State _ Zip _  ,, 

COLUMBIA 

!___  JOURNALISM::  J 
REMEW 


You  think  we’re  kidding?  Well, 
“the  best  of  the  right  wing  rags 
we’re  “a  lively,  lefty  maga¬ 
zine.  ”  Maybe  George  Hig¬ 
gins  of  the  Boston  Globe  got 
at  the  real  truth.  “ INQUIRY 
magazine  may  be  addic¬ 
tive,  ”  he  warned  his  readers. 
“Those  guys  will  flog  any¬ 
body.”  We’re  a  young 
magazine  with  new  ideas, 
and  they  don’t  always  sit 
well  with  people  whose 
thinking  has  fallen  into  a  rut. 


the  New  Republic  called  us 
”  But  William  Safire  says 


Mother  Russia’s  Dissident.  Daughters 
The  Government’s  Massive  Oil  Screwup 
Nat  Hentoff:  'Deep  Throat’ at  Harvard 


Laser-Rattling  in 


Outer  Space 


INQUIRY  will  make  you  laugh  at 
the  latest  blunders  of  the  cia.  It’ll 
make  you  cry  about  the  latest  irs 
scheme  to  pilfer  your  paycheck.  It’ll 
make  you  grit  your  teeth  in  outrage 
over  the  real  reasons  we’re  losing  the 
war  on  cancer.  And  it  will  make  you 
scratch  your  head  thoughtfully  as  it 
takes  a  hard  look  at  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  about  Soviet  military 
capability.  If  you’re  ready  for  some 
original  thinking — if  you’re  ready  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  world 
we  live  in — then  you’re  ready  for  INQUIRY. 

Talking  sense 
in  a  crazy  world. 


Absolutely! 


send  me  the  next  year  of  INQUIRY  for  $15.00, 
50%  off  the  regular  newsstand  price. 


□  1  yr  $15.00 

□  2yrs  $27.50 
0  3yrs$35.00 

Account  # _ 


Bill  My: 

□  VISA 

□  MasterCard 


Name- 

Street- 


Expiration  date_ 
Signature _ 


State- 


_ _ 

(  >11  Toll  Free:  1-800-247-2160.  In  Iowa:  1-800-362-2860. 


Please  return  to:  INQUIRY ,  747  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  941 1 1 . 


E084 


This  magazine  is 
too  left  to  be  right, 
and  too  right 
to  be  left. 


